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yom the National 4. S. Standard. 
The Brazilian Slaves. 


We mentioned last pelt So case of poe 

slaves, taken from the Brazilian barque Lem- Judee S is delle 
dge Story, in deliver 

branea, by.writ of habeas corpus, before Judge | ing the opinion of she Supreme Court, ia the 

sie A He, Prigy ease, said: “By the general law of nae 

ea tions, m® nation is bound to recognize 4 : 


till Saturday 









thie gage ep 


onor, Juc ; 
ly, was careful on Saturday to correct, 80 far 
as it depended upon him. It will, at least, 
excite some surprise, if no deeper feeling 
throughout the North, when itis known that 
he remanded the slaves into the custedy of 
the Captain of the Lembranca! 

‘To what particular qualification, or to the 
want of what one in the Judge, we are to as- 
cribe this decision, we are at a loss to know, 
Some are charitable enough to impute it to 
his ignorance. It appeared to such good peo- 
ple, while the case was pending, that his 
Honour did not at all understand what it was 
about. To his unofficial eyes, there doubt- 
less appeared before him two niggers, whom 
he heartily wished back in Rio. But to his 
Official sight, there were two men and a writ 
of habeas corpus before a court of the sove- 
reign State of New York, and their disposal, 
as fate would have it, depended upon him.— 
The official vision, whether from weakness, 
or some worse cause, seems to have been lost 
in the unoflicial, and the men were disposed 
of as Brazilian niggers, and not as men whose 
* shackles fell,” if they wore any, the mo- 
ment their feet pressed our soil. 

such a decision given through 
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ignorance, is to impute to his Honor a want | 


of knowledge of the very first principles of 
law, of which we should heretofore have 


hardly dared to suspect the wooden image of | 
Justice that stands upon the top of her tem-: 


ple; orit is to believe him destitute of a 
smaller modicum of information than is usu- 
ally supposed to belong even to the tip-staves 


who stand at the doors of the Court-room.— | 
And if such imputation be true, it would cer- | 


tainly be a great saving of the money—the 
only thing, now-a-days, thought worth sa- 
vig—of the people, if her ladyship from the 
top of the City Hall were brought down and 
installed in the Judge's seat, and questions | 
of right and wrong left to the decision of the | 
ducated sense of the constable 
at the door. If we want nothing but a sol- 
emn mockery of Justice in our Courts, its 
image, with bandage ahd scales—espeeially 
the bandage— will answer the pi rpose, an 
some much less onerous contrivance than our, 
present system should be invented, to an- | 
nounce the decisions of the blind Goddess. | 
In the present case,a very simple question | 








only needs adjudication. ‘The writ of habe- | 


° me lay last, were , 

hel in y of the ee while the | 
‘was ‘permitted, in @eordance with | 

yer own wishes, to oes her rane bea _within itaterctprial dominic 


| fluenced the decision of the Court. 
| do not know the latitude which a Judge usu- 
| ally allows himself where a question is to be 
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| property in man—the rightfulness of Slave- 


;ty? If we may not look for, in our Judges, 
anything of the spirit of freedom, and of hu- 
manity, we may at leastexpect of them some 
knowledge of law. 


| state of slavery, as to, foreiga, staves fol 
phen itia 


eppostiotn ovary icy pnd pet ‘ ) 
‘or of Min ePnatl } # ainctoge gc ey 
a Rect” i Pa ro | ima voateertens Gas 
mi ; cox ed A r a he bof th otion gs aS 


aa" statute-law of this Sute. But Judge Story 


proceeds: “If it does it, it is as a matter of 
comity, and not as a metterof right.” Does 
any such comity exist between the United 
States and Brazil? There is nothing of it in 
the Treaty, unless it is to be taken for grant- 
ed that the United States means always un- 
der the general term of property, to include 
anybody and everybody, as slaves that other 
nations choose to declare such. Our Fede- 
ral Governinent, we can readily believe, has 
always been corrupt enongh to make treaties 
with such a meaning, but till it is bold 
enough to declare so in express terms, every 
tribunal is bound to give to its words a eon- 
| struction favorable to freedom. ‘The state 
of slavery,” continues Judge Story, ‘is 
| deemed to be a mere municipal regulation, 
| founded upon and limited to the range of ter- 
| Titorial laws.’ And this is not only the doc- 
trine of the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, but it was fully recognized in the 
Somersett case, and has been in other decis- 
| ions in this country both North and South. 
| But not so, thinks Judge Daly. The slave- 
| law takes the place of the law of nations, ae- 
| cording to his Honor’s decision, and a brisk 
| trade in human flesh may be carried on with 
impunity between this country and Brazil, or 
any other slaveholding nation, if that doctrine 
be correct. 

Daring the trial of this case the question 
was raised whether these slaves were nota 
part of the crew of the Lembranca, and as 
such, rightfully detained on board his vessel 
by the Captain. ‘That they were, ina sense, 
| a part of the crew, was admitted by the coun- 
| sel who acted for the slaves during Mr. Jay’s 
jabsence, We know that this admission in- 
But we 


decided under a writ +f habeas corpus. We 
are certain, however, that these persons were 
brought before Judge Daly, as slaves. The 
return to the writ admitted that they were so 
hold, aud cloimed ty retain thoes we SUC te 
dér tlie treaty” with Brazil. Whether these 
persons were rightfully restrained of their 
freedom, and could be legally continued ina 
condition of bond. ge, was, as we take it, the 
real and the only question before the Court. 
The counsel might amuse themselves with 
any number of questions, pertinent or imper- 


as corpus set forth that certain persons were | tinent, but we are accustomed to look to the 
retained as slaves on board the barque Lem-! Bench to decide what is, and what is not 


branca by her captain. In the return to the 
writ, Captain Da Costa declared that the 
said persons were seamen on board the Lem- 
branea, and his slaves under the laws of Bra- 
zil, and that he rightfi.lly held them as such 
in New York by virtue of the treaty between 


Brazil and the United States, which gave | 


reciprocal protection to the persons and pro- 
perty of the citizens of the two Govern- 
ments. 

No very abstruse question of law, it seems 


| law, what is and what is not german to the 

point at issue. One thing, at any rate, is 

certain,—Judge Daly returned the mento the 
| custody of the Captain of the Lembranca.— 
| Did he return them as slaves? Then the 
| imperial power of our country has servants as 
faithful as Jeffreys and Scroggs proved them- 
_ Selves, to be to their royal masters. Did he 
| return them as seamen? ‘Toey were before 

him as slaves,—they were claimed as such— 
}and under whatever plea they were remand- 


withovt question, the monstrous doctrine of 
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peared without authority, from the 

of the case, and after the Ju 


and that they have 
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allow further adjournment, and the otior ’ 

Mr. Jay, their duly appointed attorney @ 

counsel, to be heard before a sion 

their case having beep : be > & 
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whoum the writ of habeas corpus was issued, 
announced to the Court that he dismissed the 
writ, and all proceedings thereunder,vand 
that there were therefore no proceedings be- 
fore the Court, nor any conflicting claims to 
require or justify their decision upon ques- 
tions raised by the return. 

4. That whatever delays or adjournments 
may have oecurred, itis a denial of justice, 
and a gross violation of the rights of these 
parties to refuse to postpone an order which 
is to consign them to Slavery forever, until 
they can, through their own counsel, show 
cause against it, 

The end, however, is not yet. On Satur- 
day a new writ of habeas corpus was issued 
by Judge Edmonds, and the men are again 
in the custody of the Sheriff, awaiting the 
decision of the Judge. It will not be made 
in season for us to state the result in this pa- 
per, but we shail be grievously disappointed 
if we have not quite another story in the pa- 
per of next week. 


A French view of the war. 
The following extract from the Cuurier des 
Etats Unis was translated for the Pittsburg 
Commercial Journal :— 


A short time since Mexico was represented 
to us as being almost defenceless; General 
Scott had only to present himself to take pos- 
session of it. Now, on the contrary, every 
thing announces a desperate resistance. The 
American citizens there have been ordered to 
leave within twenty-four hours; the young 
men were organizing themselves into a Nu- 
tiowal Guard; they were hastily re-forming 
the regular army; the prisoners who had 
been released on parole were compelled to 
resume theirarms, notwithstanding theiroaths 
to the contrary; the /eperos were compelled 
to work at the fortifications with bayonets at 
their sides. ‘They were casting cannon, pre- 
paring builets and bombs; fortifications were 

ing erected at Chalce. Avotha. 


with formidable artillery. Alvarez had 
ed from the South with his corps of Indians, 
an auxiliary more useful by its savage valor 
than numbers. In short, that Capital so aban- 
doned, so apathetic a few days since, counts 
now from 30 to 40,000 men, according to 
some, 17,000 according to others, and 60 to 
70 pieces of cannon, On this route through 
which the American Army was to have march- 
ed with arms in their hands, there will be 
three or four successive bittles, three or four 
positions to force, in order to reach the gates 
of Mexico; and it was reported that the whole 
of the Mexican forces were preparing to at- 
tack General Scott and take the offensive in 
their turn. 

No doubt there may be some exaggeration 
in this account, as there was in the report we 
had a short time ago. But even in making 
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to us, is involved here. ‘The Captain €X- | ed to the Cuptain’s custody, the Court well 


ee admitted that he held these men a3) knew they would be received as slaves, who 
is slaves, and that he brought them to this | had presumed to be men—a slave's worst 


allowance for this exaggeration, even in sofl- 
| ening the colors of the picture, the change is 
| no less striking. We can form no idea of 


< - | what is to be expected from the future of this 
State. A statute of the State expressly in- | crime—by an exasperated master, But if | s 


terdicts Slavery within its borders. — | the question of their being seamen influenced 
principle of common law, which denies to | ihe decision, why was uot the evidence o 


any man the right of property 1n another, is the fact produced? Do Brazilian vessels 


fully recognized. Involuntary, servitude, oth- | carry no register? Is there no method where- iP 


er than for crime, cannot, then, exist in New | by it may be shown who legally compose 
York, except by the Constitution of the Uni- | the crew of a vessel? And, isit beyond the 
ted States, which is paramount to State law. province of a Judge in a State where Slave- 
But that instrument directly enforces no ser-| ry has no legal existence, to inquire wheth- 
vitude in any State of the Union, except in ef a slave can make a contract, as well as 
the permission to slaveholders to capture fue whether he has made one in @ given case ? 
gitives. Brazil is not a State of this Union ere are important questions. Have two 
—however deserving she may be of it—and  men—for aught we know, native Africans— 
the exception cannot therefore be made in her, heen given up as slaves upon the claim of a 


favor. The slaves of the Lembranea, more- pyazilian Captain? Or have they been res- 


over, were not fugitives ; and even if, in this yor0d to the vessel as seamen, when no proof | 
matter, Brazil could be put upon the same was adduced that they were such, while it. 


: 4 . ; , e 
footing with the slave States of the Union, was known that they were slaves, and could 


the Captain brought the slaves here of his jot rave been a free party to any contract to | 


own accord, and the Supreme Court of Mas- make them seamen. 
sachusetts has decided that a slave is free by | at jt as we will. 

virtue of the laws cf a free State, if brought The best, however, and indeed the only 
into such State by the master himself. In patiiation that ean be offered for this decision 


It is a black case look 


any view of the case, then, the slaves of the js, that the men were actually returned as 


Lembranca were freemen, and should have seamen, 
been so declared by an upright and intelli- Qoyrt could be found north of Mason and 
gent Judge, the moment they were brou 
within the limits of the State. 

Or to state the argument still more briefly: é 
Slavery is contrary to natural right, and must already done so through sheer ignorance, led 


exist, where it exists at all, by virtue of pos- away from the true issue by a cunning law- 
This, however, does not alter the fact 
State, permitting the existence of Slavery, thatthese menare slaves, thatthey werereceiv- 
hut the contrary. There can, then, be no ed,and put in irons as such on their return to 
Slavery here, and every man upon this soil the Lembranca, and that nothing but the mere 
assertion of the Captain was asked for as ev- 


itive statute-law. ‘There is no statute inthis yer. 


is a freeman. ] 

The counsel of the Captain of the Lem- idence of their being seamen, 
branca, Mr. Perroy, saw plainly enough the 
difficulties in the way of his client. 


of the world, bringing his slaves with him, ¢ase before him. 
and hold them here. Te therefore fell back futile. 


and Brazil, and rested his case upon that dicial knowledge of the Court. 


word upon the subject of slave-property.— spirit and morality of the decision. Mr. Jay, 


Not a particle of evidence was produced in 48 attorney and counsel for Jose da Dosta, 
Court to show that property in human beings 2nd Jose da Roche, excepted to the decision 
of the Judge on the following grounds, fora 
and there is no evidence to show it in the Copy of which we are indebted to Mr. Jay 


was intended to be protected by the Treaty, 


T itself. In this respect it differs in no himself: 
wise from a treaty that might be framed with 


If we cannot believe that any 


ght Dixon's line corrupt enough to render up 
| 4 

|men claimed as slaves under the laws of 

Brazil, it is because we are sure that one has 


Bat that such a decision has been given in 
He this city, will appear the more astonishing 
would not have risked his professional repu- When it is known that Mr. Jay was present, 
tation upon so ridiculous a plea, as that a and endeavored to enlighten the Judge in 
man could come into this State from any part Some degree as to what was the nature of the 
The attempt was utterly 
That the Captain wanted the niggers 
upon the treaty between the United States aboard-ship, seemed to be the end of the ju- 
Not, we do 
clause insuring protection to property and mot mean, that it descended to any such wn- 

ns. That clause, however, has not a “ignified language, but such seemed to be the 


1. That the said parties have a right to be 
England or France, or any other power.— heard by counsel of their own appointment, 
Now is a Judge here in New York to admit ina matter involving their life and liberty, 


war—a real Kaleidescope which presents a 
new aspect every moment. 

Besides, these preparations now present a 
eculiar importance, because that the war is 
| to be henceforth the sine gua non of Santa 

Anna’s political existence ; especially as he 
appears decided to lay aside all forms and 
constitutional delay in order to act with the 
more liberty. 

This circumstance, in placing the power in 
his own hends and acting in an absulute man- 
ner, might vive ita force and stabjlity which 
it would not have had in the midst of agita- 
tions and parliamentary dissentions. The 
iron chain which seemed as if about to stran- 
| gle the Mexican Republic, will form between 
its divided parties a union which will be at 
least temporary, and union, whatever may be 
|the cause of it, is always an element of 
strength. ‘The must conclusive proof of it is 
in the great deeds which have been perform- 
ed from time immemorial, and notwithstand- 
ing their abuses, by arbitrary governments. 

‘To counterbalance all that is important in 
this uews, it is reported that General Cad- 
wallader had beaten the Guerrillas at Calera, 
and that General Pillow had defeated them 
a second time. But these successes are nei- 
ther sufficiently brilliant nor important in their 
results to turn wside attention trom the point 
where it should naturally concentrate, 

This point is General Scott’s situation 
these ure the causes which have produced 
that situation. The American army is only 
about 5000 men strong, and will not exceed 
more than 8000 when the re-inforcements 
which are *en route’ shall have joined it—is 
in the midst of an enemy's country, in a cily 
containing 70,000 souls, and in front of an 
army of 20,000 men. A serious check at 
such a time would certainly be the signal of 
its defeat and destruction, and such a check 
is notimpossible ; it was the case two months 
since. If after the battle of Cerro Gordo, the 
army had marched ahead, they would not 
have stopped until they arrived at the palace 
of the Montezumas, the road to which will 
now have to be opened by new victories. 

We have said it, and although facts may 
have appeared to belie us, since then, they 
how confirm us in our opinion, that the fruits 
of a battle require to be gathered without de- 
lay, and however great the victory may be, it 
joses half its value when an army stops for a 
moment. 

In fact, Jalaps and Perote, astonished from 
the day of the victory, opaned their gntee tc 
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y stopped, and when it reached Pue- 
Skirmish took place, which eight days 
wds might have heen a battle, aad fif- 
3 after, perhaps a serious resistance. 
this new conquest the army again 
,and the Capital which they might 
ce at first without resistance, 
a few days later would only have cost 
now awakens and takes an attiiude 
wasting than formidable, but whieh is 
pot without strength, 
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er Van Zandt Case. 
dingain ‘the Circuit Court, in the Ohio 

Statesman: . 
Corumaus, Thursday, July 22. 1847. 


The Court met ; t to adjournment— 
Judge MoLean presiding. 





The principal case of importance to-day, 
and which excited considerable feeling, was 
thatof Perer Daisxeut, vs. F. D. Paaisu. 
Heary Stanberry, Esq., appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Judge Lane, 8. P. Chase, and 
S. W. Andrews for the defendant. ‘This 
was an action of debi, to recover froin the de- 
fendant the sum of five hundred dollars, the 
penalty fixed by the act of Congress of 1793, 
for the offence wherein the defendant stood 
charged, viz: For preventing and hindering 
the agent of the plaintiff froin re-taking two 
escaped slaves, the property of the plaintiff, 
and for harboring and concealing the same. 

The counsel for the plaintiff proved that 
the slaves were the property of the plaintiff 
—who resides in Mason county Kentucky— 
that they escaped from him on the 26th of 
October, 1844, tu the State of Ohio—that 
pursuit was immediately made as far as Del- 
aware, when, not finding them, his agent re- 
turned home. On the 20th of February, 
1845, Driskell employed an agent, under a 
written power of attorney, to go to Sandusky 
city in peveets of the fugitives—that, on ar- 
riving there, he discovered them to be in the 
house of the defendant—that he went to his 
house and met him coming out of it, and ask- 
ed him if he could see Jane Garretson, one 
of the fugitives, and was told he could if she 
chose to see him. The defendant returned 
into the house and brought her out. She im- 
mediately recognized the agent, and seemed 
glad to see him. Her son was also brought 
to the door, and knew the agent, who de- 
manded them as the property of the plaintiff 
and fugitives from labor. When asked for 
his authority, said he had a power of attor- 
ney, but did not present it; being told that it 
was useless, and that nothing but judicial 












tween them, and send- 
ing the slaves into the house, and shut the 
door on them. 

Here a question as to whether the counsel 
for the plaintiff, in their re-examination, could 
ask the witness whether he acted under ver- 
bal authority, after proceeding under the 
written power of attorney, was raised. 

The point was argued by the counsel on 
both sides, 

The Court held, that the plaintiff must 
prove the loss of ihis written power of attor- 
ney before he could prove its contents. The 
question, therefore, could not be asked. 

An effort was then made to prove the loss 
of the power of attorney in order to lay a 
foundation for introducing parole proof of its 
contents. 

The evidence of the loss was deemed by 
the Court insufficient, and the proof of its 
contents was ruled out. 

Evidence was then offered and received, 
subject to exception, to show a subsequent 
verbal authority to recapture the slaves ; and 
the evidence, as to this point, being closed, 
the plaintiff rested his case, and the Court 
adjourned until this morning, (Friday) 23d. 

This morning the defendant’s counsel 
moved fora nonsuit, which motion is etill 
under discussion, 





From the A. S. Standard. 


“The Examiner grows better and better. 
We are glad to see that the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, and Pennsylvania Free- 
man, which were filled with righteous abhor- 
rence at the discreet Era, are abounding in 
praise of the still more discreet Examiner.” 


There is a striking difference between the 
discretion of the Era, and that of the Exami- 
ner, and we supposed our unequivocal appro- 
bation of the latter would provoke the Era to 
give us an opportunity to say so. 

The Era’s discretion is of that sort which 
so often makes the better of valor, and 
of whieh fat, cowardly Jack Falstaff’s was a 
notable example. If the Era would only be 
like him in his wit, and good nature, as well 
as his discretion, it might be sure of no fur- 
ther annoyance from our * righteous abhor- 

nee. 


The Examiner’s discretion is of a very dif- 
ferent character. ‘That paper is the represen- 
tative of the slaveholders—not of the Aboli- 
tionists. It comes from then to us—does not 
go from us to them. It professes to give the 
view of the great question from the slavehol- 
ders’ side—not from the side of the Anti- 
Slavery North. It is a voice coming up from 
the South, but just now aroused—not a voice 
going from the North, which has spoken 
long, and earnestly, and loud, and has grown 
to its full volume, but sinks now to a maud- 
lin whisper when it needs to be the loudest. 
We reverence the Examiner as the represen- 
tative of a class, as we do the not-yet-sober 
drankard, who, with tears of repentance, puts 
his half-legible signature to the pledge; for, 
by God's help, a little while and we will see 
him standing uprightin the image of his ma- 
ker. Oar respect for the Era is that which 
we should feel for the temperance man who 
signed the pledge without an effort,and skulks 
now about rum-shops, and slaps the seller on 
the shoulder for a capita! good fellow, barring 
a slight weakness, for the removal of which 
he will offend nobody, and use no harsh mea 
vures—not he, the “true reforme.”! 





Y without striking a blow; but there 
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Sufferings of California Emigrants. MANIFESTO 


Files of popers from California to 6th of | Of the Presbyterian Church of America. 
Mareh give most painful accounts of the suf- | The undersigned having been 


ferings of he settlers who lett Missouri ia by the Convention of Cincinnati Ry ea 
May, 1946. Twenty-three wagous With six- | icy to prepare a Manifesto, setting forth our 
ty er eighty persons, lost their way in Ocio- reasons for withdrawing our connexion from 
ber, and Were overtaken by impassable snows; | ail Slavebolding and pro-Slavery Ecclesias- 
they sent forward Wo men for assistance, dat’ Bolles deg leave, in behalf of their 
Who obtained some four and beef.— Tribune, brethren, to submit the following to the can- 

This (says the Star) was about the middle | did examination of the Christian community, 
of Noveinber, and from that time till the first. and of the world : 


of February nothing more was heard of them. | vuman events ' 
Then a messenger came to Fort Sacra *Wiben bs the rr ott ¥ 
* p ays 
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‘ a}s. y 2 — lite oneal RF ne 8 . ~ 


astoundiag thformatiun that five women and | cleatustical contienica they Gavel ies bee 
two men had arrived at that point almost en- pe eth sony oa ate — io 
tirely naked, with their feet frost-bitten.— | pe ree » pe Re pte v4 aes a 

They said that the company had reached a_ y * pee iL mer ret rege Me 
sinall log cabin near ‘Trucky’s Lake,on the “tS, ane above a aed nigy noe 
E:st side of the mountains, and about 109 quiseastnes they shoold “-decteey te a 
miles from Johnson's, where they found the “= mye ne et tothe a anew 
snow so deep they could not travel, Fearing | las ‘ “74 ewenredinrmrinetryters 1 oper 
starvation, 16 of the strongest (LL mules and | — 

5 teenalon) surend to stirt for the setdement | 1, The Hopelessness of Eyformativn. 
on foot. Seantily clothed and illeprovided | j , mn ft 2 . 

with provisions, they commenced a Ncavaey Di 4... a —_ 
over the Mountains, in Comparison with which —qe-ica” has ever, to the great grief of many 
Napoleon's feat on the Alps was child's play. | of her members, admitted Slaveholdere to her 

After wandering a number of days, bewile communion, and in this way has ever declare 
dered in the snow, their provisions gave out, | od, by her proctice, that slaveholding is cone 
and, after long hunger, they resorted to the | sistent with Christian character and profes: 
horrid step of casting lots to see who should | gion, ‘This has done more to sustain slave- 
give up their lives and bodies as food fur the | holding, and make it reputable, thun mere ei- 
remainder, As the weaker ones began to | yi! legislation could do. and theretore involve 
Se their sufferings, however, tt did ed tie church in the blood and sin of the 
not become necessary to take life. One after sisting i coun. 
<a nine of seen died, and their bo- ne qqeteem ealeog ine 

ies were eaten by their companions. Mr “¢ F ; 

2. 8, Stanton, a young man trom Syracuse, ot a eS ee 
New York, was the first who died. He was 1 net df 8 thels:taborey-eadth 
= of — who went forward to Sutter’s pac ae eee pesseud pilin nd od 
ort, a8 we have ioned, and ret d to! 
the relief of his companions, After traveling } spre oo ae — parse —_ 
thirty days, the seven survivors of this band | + Romeo aean oe laid aie Laren partment 
of pioneers peo Capt. Johnsou’s settle- poner so ed so ie Chere should ‘be di- 
iment, as stated above. » “ ; 

All the 5 females withstood the horrors of es by ~ salen rt grap a oe 
the journey, it seems, but only two of the LL bly Vid — " wo bam as-dieie ited 
men, and one of them was so exhausted that y, , aah A. — ; ae i 
he was brought into Johnson's ou the back tes me . i eoaianat H epee tens 
of an Indian, The party were at one time gee wegen — a 
36 hours ina snow storm without fire, and 3. In the providence of God, the sin of 
they had but three quills in the company.— 8 aveholding, which was tolerated and sus- 
One woman was obliged to eat part of the tained in her communion, for the sake of 
body of her father and of her brother; and peace and numbers, became the means of 
there are other statements in regard to their Sendering the church into two bodies. The 
sufferings which are too horrid to repeat. four Synods excinded by the General Asorm- 

Subsequently another party of 24 made an bly, were nal Se School and Anti-Slave- 
attempt to cross the mountains. Tuey suc- FY. consequently the Old School and Slave- 
ceeded in reaching the top of the mountains, holding interests were united. Previous to 
but all perished i j —— Py 








































ed in 
Aboliti 


company fin epository his f:mous article against ° 
150 miles from Fort S nto, } ists. During the Assembly preced- 
about 40—alinost all of whom were women "2 the one that exeinded the four ree. 
and children! They had not provisions this article was re-published and gratuitously 
enough to Jast them through the month of distributed among the meinbers _of the As- 
February. A party had been fitted out at sembly. By this the Slaveholding interest 
Fort Sacramento, with provisions, &e., to go Was enlisted on the old-school side, Hence 
to their relief. ‘The citizens of Yerba Bue- the New-School party was almost abolished 
na subscribed $1,500 to purchase clothing, in the Slave States, while it is believed it 
&c., and a company of 20 men had gone froin bad @ aa in the - ree Mend fn 

that plac the encamp , s, mer who tad been considered a New-Se 

place to the encampment of the sufferer: | quam, woe found at the bedd of te Ohe-Behatt 
ROMAN SLAVERY | arty, in the execinding Assembly; and Dr. 

at. 4 . anter, on bis return home from the Assem- 

The following extract from an Ecclesiasti- bly, offered in excuse for his vote, that by 

eal history lately published, shows the kind cutting off the four Synads, they had exelu- 

of slavery that flourished inthe Apostles’ days guq nearly all the Abolitionists. ‘Thus the 

and which the General Assembly, and We Staveholding interest was the means by 


pro-slavery divines of this age would faim whieh the Old-School party were enabled to 





eft behind, about 
isted of 
















Christian Church. Those who think that 
Christ and his Apostles ever sanctioned such 
villainy a8 that described below, are ignorant 
of the first principles of the Christian ccono- 
my.— Wash. Patriot. 

* A Roman of high rank was murdered by 

a domestic slave to whom he had promised li- 
berly, but had not kep! his promise. Accord. 
ing to the law of their forelathers, when a 
slave lifted his hand against lis master, the 
whole of the family of slaves were tu be put 
to death with the offender; and on this occa- 
sion, though the people rose in tumult to re- 

sist the law, the Senate and the Piince were 
| deaf to the calls of merey. A body of soldiers 
| restrained the multitude, while four hundre 
| innocent persons were led to death, and among 
| them many aged men, women, and children, 
that no master of slaves might in future feel 
himself exposed to a like peril.” 





ARMY MORALS, 


| 

| A volunteer writing to the Licking Herala, 
| anys that * the Ohio Regiment would ask no 
| better fun than to hang ‘l'om Corwin at the 
first tree.” 

“No better fun!” That speaks weil for 
the writer. Jt tells more emphatically than 
any one has yet stated it, the value of 12 
months «pprenticeship in the army in Mexi- 
‘co. We are not prepared to believe that this 
| man truly describes the character of the Ohio 
| Reyimeuts or that he himself is a fair speci- 
‘meu. That some meu like this volunteer, 
went into the army in a spirit of reckless ma- 
rauding adventure, and called it patriotism, 
and returo reckless of all restraint, unless it 
be the fear of a halter, we have no doubt.— 
But that this is the character of the Ohio Re- 
giments we will not yet believe. If it be, 
the people of Ohio will long have reason to 
| regret that their term of service was short, 

and that they had so few opportunities of dis- 
linelion.—Ohio Star. 














| tie meeting held in Knoxville (‘Teon.) to nom- 
inate Gen. ‘Vaylor for the Presidency, con- 

| tains the following paragraph :— 
“ We beg leave to offer one other consider. 


| ation of transcendant importance. If Gen. 


The address adopted at the large pub- 


wake us believe was tolerated in the early oxcind the four Synods and divide the churehs 
and that which was tolerated, for the sake of 
peace and numbers, the Lord in his just judg- 
ment permitted to rend the bedy of the 
ehurch, and force out of her half her mem- 
bers. 

4. Immediately after the division, the con- 
@titutional body had almost no interest in the 
Slave Stites, and the first Assembly, in the 
narrative on the state of religion, gave at 
leagth, the narratives of a number of Presby- 
teries, stating what they hid done in the An- 
ti-Slavery cause, and we had from the As- 
sembly the implied approbation of the Anti- 
Slavery action of the Presbyteries. It was 
confidently believed that the few Slavehold- 
ers in the body could soon be porged out of 
it, and that the church wonld be liberated 
from the blood and sin of Slaveholding. In- 
spired by this hope, many Anti-Slavery Pres- 
byterians not only cave their firm adherence 

| to the constitutional body, but gave their best 
‘efforts to sustain and defend it against the 
‘attacks of its enemies, But before the mee- 
ting of the second Assembly, a plan was 
formed in New York and Philadelphia, to 
exclude from it entirely the Slave- 
ty. ‘This plan, although vigorously 

ted, did not succeed. The subject was = 
ly discussed, but the Assembly could not 
induced to say that Slaveholding is a sin.— 
The subject wos referred to the lower courts 
with the injunction to use such means, ae 
they deemed best calculated to remove the 
evil. But into the narrative on the state of 
religion, which might be expected to reach 
most of the churches, not one t ree- 
pecting Slavery was permitted to enter— 
Strong efforis were made to get the Assembly 
to say in the narration, “* The cause of the 
Slave had not been forgotien,” but in vain: it 
was rejected by a strong vote. The old de- 
termination of tolerating Slaveholding in the 
communion of the clureb, had gained 

since the former Assembly, and now 

| played itself in strong and determined ac- 


tion. 

The Presbytery of Ripley took action un~ 
der the resolution of the Assembly, referring 
the subject of Slavery to the lower courts, 
‘and resolved not to fellowship church courts 
that tolerated Slaveholding in the churches 
under their care, and not to admit Slavehold- 








Taylor should be elected, with the ity 
wilh we expect, he may be enabled to dis- 
| pel, at least for the present, and perhaps for- 
| ever, that dark clud impending over the sfc 

and integrity of the Union, arising from 
an improper agitation and conflict of exireme 
epinions in the Lurtt 
ts the domestic institatic 





as of tle latter.” 


Vorth and the South, ia regard : 


ing ministers to their pulpits, nor Slavehold- 
ers to communion in their churches. _ This 
action the next Assembly considered similar 
to the excinding act of the old-school, and 
asked the Presbytery, to reverse its 

tions. This was nothing short of ; 
Presbytery to admit Slaveholders to the 
'pitand the ¢ommanioa. Tae AesemS!y new 








began to increase the Slaveholding interest 
by receiving into union self-constituted Sy- 
nods. And the reception of every such Sy- 
nod is an indirect pledge on the part of the 
Assembly that Slaveholding shall be admit- 


t 





re 





tification of the money they pay, voluntarily, | 


| in a score of ways, into the U. S. treasury, 


¥* | ahsolves them from any implication in the 


sin of upholding it! and that by an equally | 


But taking it as his opinion that the free | tions (God bless the exceptions richly,) they | 


labor question is “easy” and involves less 
sacrifice of ease and popularity than other 
branches of the subject, I must beg leave to 


ted to communion. Can it be expected that | mysterious process, the Aire which the slave- | entertain an entirely opposite opinion. Tean 


the Assembly, after receiving Slaveholdin 
Synods, will devise means to exclude them ? 


e reception of such Synods is the strong- , 


est evidence that itis the settled policy of the 
Assembly to tolerate Slavery in communion. 

The case of Mr. Graham, decided by the 
last. Assembly, gives evidence that such is 
the established policy. Mr. Graham pub- 
lished a work against Abolitionists in which 
he taught that the Bible justifies holding pro- 


human beings; and that Slavery is | 


a divine institution, incorporated with the 
laws and institutions of the Christian system. 
For this teaching he was regularly charged 
before the Presbytery of Cincinnati. ‘The 
charges 
tion of a single specification, and plead justi- 
fication by the Bible. The Synod of Cin- 
cinnati, upon a regular reference from the 

resbytery, after a full hearing, and long and 
patient investigation, decided that he had 
taught ** great and dangerous errors,” admon- 
ished and exhorted him to repent, and, after 
waiting a whole year, pronounced upon him 
the sentence of suspension. ‘This decision 
the late Assembly declared to be null and 


Graham; for that which is null and void, can 
be of no binding force. Now had the As- 
sembly been in the least disposed to remove 
Slavery from the church by the exercise of 
discipline, it would have approved this sen- 
tence. But such was the anxiety to reach 
and reverse this case, that the Assembly 
transcended its constitutional limits in exer- 
cising power over the judicial acts of the Sy- 
nod and put a construction upon the econsti- 
tution palpably false, making i/, instead of 
the scriptures, the rule of action. The reso- 
lutions of the Assembly, on Slavery, are in 
accordance with this interpretation. In one 
of these it is distinctly announced that there 
are to be no new tests of communion. Slave- 
holders always have been admitted to com- 
munion, and therefore Slaveholding must not 
be made a test. resolutions are just up- 
on the old plan of condemning the crime and 
protecting the criminal. ‘Thus the very resolu- 
tions that declare Slavery “intrinsically un- 
righteous and oppressive,” show a fixed de- 
termination to sustain Slaveholders as ever 
before, in the communion of the church.— 
The late Assemby, in the case of Graham, 
decided that it was unconstitutional to sus- 
a minister for teaching that Slavehold- 
ng is right, and yet refused to send down an 
overture to the Presbyteries to have the con- 
stitution altered on that point. ‘Thus, by the 
decision of the Assembly, we are bound by 
the constitution to suffer Slaveholders to re- 
main in the communion of the church, let the 
Bible speak against itas it may! This pla- 
ces the constitution above the Bible, and es- 
tablishes a prominent principle of Poprry.— 
No former Assembly did so much to sustain 
Slavery in the communion of the church.— 
ing to its decision ministers have a 
constitutional right to teach that Slavery is a 
v4 9 institution, and that the decision of 
the Synod of Cincinnati to the contrary, is 
null and void. 
We have made these statements to show 


that we have | borne with the evils of 
which we co and_hay 


connexion with the church within whose 
we have been, born and educated. It 
been with us a matter of long and ma- 
ture Gureeestion. wag =a not leave until a 
perseverance in wrong-doing against protrac- 
ted discussion and the clearest light, had ta- 
ken away all hope of reformation. What can 
beh of a body that will declare a prac- 
tice is intrinsically sinful, and yet declare 
that it shall not be a test of commurion; and 
allow its ministers to teach that it is a divine 
institution? What could we expect in such 
a connexion, but to lie under the wrath of 
God, as partakers of other men’s sins, in pro- 
moting a system of oppression that has redu- 
ced three millions of human beings to mere 
chattels, and shut them out from learning to 
read a single sentence of the word of Life. 
(To be Continued.) 


———<——— 


COMMUNIVATIONS. 











Slave Labor Products---No. 3. 
Faienns Epitors :— 

The exclusion of a discussion of the mer- 
its of this important question from the col- 
umns of the Liberator, seems to me to call 


he admitted as true with the excep-, 






on his business afferds no incentive to the act! 
that it partakes of an entirely different char- | 
| acter from that paid him by the anti-aboli- | 
| tionist, so that /Acy neither support slavery 
| nor the Government, though they afford to | 
leach that sustenance, withoul which neither | 
| could exist! ! | 
Put Garrison complains of the “unkind” | 
expressions and “eriminations” in certain | 
‘free labor essays, &r. Are they more so | 
than ‘hese criminations of Free labor Friends? | 
| There must be more acrimony among the 
free labor friends than I wasaware of, if they 
| have outstripped in severity his own animad- 
versions upon what he considers pro-slavery 
| conduct among others, and he is the last man 
| from whom I expected to hear such a com- 
plaint, 
Bat what was the practice of the leading 


port this same pro-slavery Gov: ent 1— 


Some of them also “strained afgnats,” (were 








| free labor men) but they near/y all *swal- 
lowed camels,” (voted.) Were they hypo- 
crites? That which constitutes hypocrisy now 


u.ust have been hypocrisy /hen. Were those 
pioneers (W. L. Garrison and others,) “hy- 
pocrites,”’ who at the same time advocated 
voting under the United States constitution, 
and abstinence from slave labor produce? 

The course of conduct Garrison prescribes 
as proper to pursue toward the free labor ab- 
olitionist, contrasts strangely in several par- 
ticulars, with that which he deems it proper 
to take in reference to others who are in “er- 
ror.” Although they are “wasting their 
time,” attempting that which is “preposter- 
ous and unjust,” &e., he will not try to pre- 
vent their labors from making ‘‘as many pros- 
elytes as possible!’ For some cause he 
speaks entirely different to the political abo- 
litionist. It would sound strange truly, to 
hear him talking of “not waging any opposi- 
tion” against the /alfer ! 

Again he cherishes toward them (these 
* preposterous ’’ free labor men and women) 
“tthe highest personal esteem and honor for 
their stern fidelity to their convictions of du- 
ty.” And while he regards their position as 
a most erroneous one, he will not consent to 
reason with them, or try to prevent their ma- 
king proselytes! Altogether, it seems to me 
an unusual course to pursue toward those in 
error, for which I can conceive of no good 
reason. 

The classing of the products of the labor 
of the free operative of the North, or of Eu- 


prone. inal, of slaves. to aid the cause of 


erste weg weenwere 
against the Anti-Slavery movement, still ring- 
ing in our ears, that the free operatives have 
a higher claim on our sympathies than the 
slaves: For the use of free labor produce 
creates a demand for laborers, increases wa- 
ges and relieves the poor; whereas the con- 
sumption of slave labor produce increases the 
task of the bondman, augments the demand 
for slaves, and extends and increases the 
power and d of the opp 

The one assists the poor, the other oppress- 
es him. 

To answer some other objections, such as 
the contamination of the currency, &c., &c., 
which have been met and refuted times innu- 
merable by writers on the subject, W. L. 
Garrison among the rest, would seem too 
much like preaching to an anti-slavery veteran, 
grown gray in the cause, the doctrine of in- 
alienable rights, or the competency of the 
slave to take care of himself. But what more 
need be said to destroy the whole force of 
the objections to the free labor cause raised 
in that editorial, thana sentence from the 











for a more extended review of Garrison’s ed- 
itorial, which will therefore also constitute 
the principal part of this Essay, 

Ne considers it singular” that this zeal 
for abstinence is almost exclusively confined 
to a particular locality, and to members of the 
Society of Friends. With respect to the ex- 
tent of this “locality” I am inclined to be- 
lieve he is entirely misinformed. 

His editorial proceeds, “ for the conscien- 
ces Of some of these we entertain very little 
respect. They are those who strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel.” This character he 
ascribes to them for being scrupulous about 
slave labor produce while they vote under 
the U. S. Constitution, for Whigs and De- 
qocrats, &c. 

He terms them “of the race of Pharisees 
and ” &c., “thanking God that 

are not like these Anti-Slavery publicans 
sinners.” 

Do not non-abstaining disunionists claim 
@s much purity for ‘heir alleged exemption 
from all support of slavery, and manifest to- 
ward the free-labor voter equally as much of 
this self-righteous spirit? Free labor men 
do not, so far as I am acquainted with them, 
lay claim to be entirely clear of the use of 
alave labor produce, and instead of being lia- 
ble to this charge of self-righteousness, are 
violently denounced for se//-condemnation.— 
While Garrison accuses them of self-right- 
eousness, Pillsbury and Foster censure them 
for possessing quite an opposite character. 

The doctrine of self-righteousness belongs 
to that school of abolitionists which would 

the world believe they are living in 
this government without anitem 
to its support ; that by some mysterions sanc- 


same article where he admits that ‘other per- 
sons’’ than good abolitionists, “cannot inno- 
cently use’ those products? Whocan regard 
this as any thing short of a complete refuta- 
tion of all his preceding objections! J had 
before heard S. S. Foster allege that those 
who used slave labor goods, not being abo- 
litionists, were “thieves and robbers,” but I 
was not prepared to hear such dec] 


£ | holder receives from their hands for carrying conceive of no branch of the anti-slavery en- 


terprise more ardugus, more self sacrificing, 
and more thankless than this. None thataf- 
fords as little facility for the demagogue who 
wishes to palm himself upon the public as 
an abolitionist. It is easier to lecture under 
pay, or for a time without pay—easier to 
withhold a vote, or to leave old parti 
friends and vote a third party rte 2 
to print and circulate papers—to petition le- 
gislative bodies—to carry the fugitivein ea- 
ches by star light—to combat pro-slavery 
churches or organizations—all are easieF 

to carry out, to the extent that many do, th 
free labor cause. So it seems to me 5 
hear others, speaking from experience 
assert. . 

But is the free labor subject popu 
Nay. Even among abottionists it is un 
ular, (and where else could it be popular 
The article under review is evidence e 
of this. ‘The course of most of the oth 
ti-slavery papers go to confirm it. Introduce 
a free labor resolution into an goti-slavery 
convention, or make a speech upon the sub- 
ject, and you have in the dissatisfied look of 
the audience, and the frown of the leading 
spirits and orators of the day,a strong confir- 
mation of its truth, 

If there be any part of the anti-slavery en- 
terprise that is not ‘easy ;” if there is any 
branch of it that is not popular, it is this; and 
let him who doubts, iry it, Let him attempt 
to get up congregations to listen to a lecture 
upon it; let him meet the sneer of the pro- 
slavery merchant, when he asks for free labor 
goods, and see the jealousy of the anti-slave- 
ry man who thinks “no union with slavehold- 
ers” consists in not voting nor fellowship- 
ping the eaisting churches, while he riots 
upon the unpaid toil of the bondman. Let 
him make a daily sacrifice, not only of popu- 
larity and ease, but of money. and then be 
accused by those professing to avoid ‘waging 
any opposition” against him, with “prepos- 
lerous injustice’’—and by leading anti-slave- 
ry men with “opposing the slave’s cause,” 
“doing what the slaveholder desires,” “*be- 
ing no abolitionist and not worthy of the 
name,”’ and advised to leave the A. S. Soci-* 
ety “the sooner the better,” &c. [vide S. 8. 
Foster’s speech at the Ohio State Convention 
1846.] These obstacles from friends and 
foes will I trust, convince any one acquaint- 
ted with them that of all branches of the A. 
S. cause, this measure has the least to do 
with the science of Anti-Slavery made easy. 

B. B. DAVIS. 





Dear Faienp: * 


I wish to convince thee that it is thy duly 
to excommunicate the Disciple Chureh, of 
which, 1 am told, thou arta member. A 
great task, J am aware! It is hard, is it not, 
to forsake the old thing, with its smiling, 
flattering well-dressed priests & exhorters ; its 
long-loved brothers and sisters ; its steepled 
meeting houses; its “big meetings’; its 
choirs, and all its enchantments? But it 
will be easy and delightful, if thy heart is 
true, as I am willing to suppose it, when thon 
shalt have learned that thy ‘* Disciple Church ”’ 
is a whited sepulchre, beautiful at a distance, 
on the out side, but within, full of dead men’s 
bones and all uncleanness. 

If 1 understand thee, we do not disagree 
avout the iniquity of slavery. I need only 
ask, therefore, why does it exist? Why is 
there a slave population in this land greater 
than the whole population of all the New 
England States combined? Why are there 
thousands of young women, not at this mo- 
ment like thee, drinking in the beautiful 
truths of science, but bending to their unre- 
warded toil in the darkness of heathenism, 
on American plantations? Why is it the 
business of several States of this * glorious 
Union” to raise boys and girls like cattle for 
the market? Why have several American 
mothers been robbed of their babes ‘since I 
took my seat at this table? The answer to 





from friend Garrison. 


It appears to be the fate of all whoattempt 
todefend the principle of buyirg stolen goods, 
to get involved in absurditics. For example 

tephen S. Foster at the late anniversaries 
at New York and Boston, says Henry Grew 
in the A. S. Standard, declared that the use 
of slave labor products rendered no aid 
to the slaveholder. Compare this with his 
declaration at New Garden, that those who 
use these products (abolitionists excepted) 
were thieves and robbers! Again at the lat- 
ter convention, alter declaring abstinence to be 
“just what the slaveholder desired of us,” 
he avowed himself in fuvor of a free produce 
resolution and said he would vote for it. If 
the arguments of the friends of this cause 
are not sufficient to convince such persons, I 
should suppose their own blunders in at- 
tempting to sustain the opposite ground would 
do it. 

Garrison concludes that it is “much easier 
to pursue this course” (be free labor aboli- 
tionists, such as: many members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends &c. are,) than to engage in 
these “fanatical agitations.”” 

Most of his article however is devoted to 
the purpose of showing the ezireme difficully 
and trouble pertaining to this part of the anti- 
slavery enterprise ! 


these questions is, these incomprehensibly 
horrid crimes are honorable in this country. 
Much has been done to make them so, by 
treating the perpetiators of them as honest, 
worthy men; infinitely more by treating them 
as Christians, prepared for Heaven. This 
has sanctified slavery. And this thou art 
doing. ‘Thou art treating not a single slave- 
holder, but a great “ Brotherhood of Slave- 
holders” as a Christian Fraternity, We 
will be candid and see. 

Every congregation of Disciples is a dis- 
ciplinary society. It receives no member 
without an inspection of his character, And 
it excommunicates offending members unless 
they say they are *‘ sorry,” and promise to 
‘do better.” Tonce knew an old wealthy 
Disciple who was arraigned before his church 
every month or two for swearing when he 
was mad, or, perhaps, a little drunk, or both. 
Had that church done otherwise, it would 
have sanctioned swearing, would it not? It 
follows, of course, that the congregations of 
Disciples are justly chargeable with every 
mean thing they allow theis members to do; 
and they allow them to do all they are known 
to do for which they do not rebuke or ex- 
communicate them. And, with few excep- 


* We omit a paragraph at the commence- 








ment that seems to us irrelevant,—Epas. 
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fellowship each other as Christian bodies.— 
They meet together in loving fellowship at 
their yearly and other meetings, and a letter 
of recommendation from one is sufficient to 
secu mission into any other. Hence the 

But Disciples, openly and without rebukes 
sustain slavery in unnumbered ways. They 


chains, fold their arms and refuse to put forth 
a single effort for their rescue. 

. They slander and traduce the slave's 
friends, and bar their church doors against 
them. Nay more—my own humble efforts 
in his behalf has caused me to be turned out 
of doors by them and grievously insulted. 

They apologize for slaviry. Campbell 
teaches his disciples that it is right for one 
man to claim his neighbor and his neighbor's 
wife and daughter as his property. _ 

They profnate tohigh and honofithle.offices 
such notoriouggand pirates asPolk afi Clay, 
thas making piracy honofable. © . 

They eulogize and teach their children to 
honor and revere such slaveholders and wo- 
Minan-hunters as George Washington, the fit 
ther of this man-stealing country. 

They are tearing out the hearts, shooting 
off the limbs, and blowing out the brains of 
the Mexicans because they have more hu- 
manity than themselves, 

They sustain a Constitution which they 
acknowledge to be pro-slavery, agree to ** de 
liver up” the fugitive slave, shoot down the 
insurgent, increase the political power of the 
slave claimant, &c.,—deeds that devils would 
be ashamed of. 

They sustain the black laws of Ohio. 

And they actually claim their brothers and 
sisters in the Lord, if not their sons and 
daugltters in the flesh, as their property. 

All these, and more than all these, are the 
deeds of the church. Come out of her, there- 
fore, and stand up in open day on the slave's 
Side. ‘Thou art too good to be found in such 
company. ‘I'ell me not that it will do the 
slave no good. It will make thy influence 
against his wrongs decisive. So it seems to 
me—F arewe.. O. 


Frienps Epirors:— 

Permit me to correct in your editorial re- 
marks of last week what may have been an 
unintentional misapprehension. ‘The omis- 
sion of my communications on the free pro- 
duce question was no/, as you seem to un- 
derstand, the ground of my “charge.” My 
last was intended to show that it was based 
upon a different thing. 

You entirely misapprehend me when you 
say I supposed * the other side’’ of the free 


produce question was not heard until J * had 
” 


misunderstand tne main porn! in con- 
troversy, as I think you must perceive by a 
review of my late note, and this has led you 
to some erroneous conclusions, which I will 
now pass. 

I deem these explanations necessary as you 
have evidently argued one question and I 
another. ‘The only place where you allude 
to the true issue, is where you speak of 
not being willing to discuss your own rules, 
&e. This I thought you had done, and your 
refusal to admit my reply to criticisms on 
the merits of my rejected articles, while dis- 
cussing your rules, cons/ilules the true grounds 
of our present controversy. 

Respeetfully, 
8th month 3d, 1817. 


B. B. DAVIS. 


[ We hope our readers will now clearly 
understand that when B. B. Davis charged 
us with unwillingness to have our readers 
hear “both sides of a subject,” he simply 
meant, that we would not consent to have 
him discuss in the Bugle the propriety of 
certain rules we had adopted, and which we 
most certainly did not attempt to defend in 
our columns. 

It is true that in one of his commnnica- 
tions he spoke in the same sentence of * the 
diffienlty in getting access to your readers 
through the columns of the Bugle,” and of 
being ‘entirely debarred from a hearing 
through the Liberator; ” but then it seems— 
although he gave no intimation of the kind— 
that he referred to subjects wholly different 
in their character, and did not design that our 
readers should fall into the very natural mis- 
take of supposing the hearing was in both 
cases upon the Free Labor question. 

It is also true, that when we omitted part 
of another article for certain reasons, and for 
fear that some might think otherwise, stated 
that the part omitted was not needed to give 
a correct understanding of his Free Produce 
views, in his notice of it, he requested us to 
concede to him the right to judge whether 
what he wrote was necessary to a correct un- 
derstanding of his views, he not intimating 
that there were any other views than those 
on Free Produce which he wished to present, 
thus unfortunately again giving our readers 
the impression that we were unwilling to 
publish his opinions upon that subject, when 
the only charge he meant to bring was, that 
we refused to admit of a discussion as to 
whether two or three column i 


look down upon the perishing millions in| 
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**] love agitation when there is cause for 1t 


eee —the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- ‘ eae 
guilt Of the guiltiest flows through the whole. tants of a city, saves them from being burn- | Unless he knows which party itis is thus array- 


| ed in their beds..”.—Hdmund Burke. 


| OQ Persons having business connected 
| with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Annual Meeting. 


The next Annual Meeting of the Western 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held at New 
Lyme, Ashtabula county, on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, the 18th, 19th & 20th 
of August, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Leg the friends of Freedom come up in mul- 


4 titudes to the ering! Let there be such 
an assemblag@as will @mak@ gid th® heart of 


the slav& and-hasten th® day ofhis redem 


tion! et ei cah possibly attend fe 
co 






e like this the friends of li- 
a single man to spare. Now 
is the hour for action—zeal, energy and firm- 
ness are needed now. We must not suffer 
the victors’ shouts of triumph that come up 
from the plains of Mexico to drown the voices 
of those who are pleading for humanity. We 
must not allow the National exultation for 
triumphs upon the battle-field, and the fren- 
zied love for military glory to rojl over the 
land without an effort to restrain them, 

Onur duty is plain, our work is before us. 
and the present is ours to labor in. Shall we 
be faithful to the trast reposed in us, or re- 
creant to the high duty we owe our country, 
the world, our brother, and our Creator? 

Beside the advocates of emancipation in 
the West, we expect to have with us on that 
oceasion, Wm. Lioyp Garrison, Frepeniex 
Dove ass, Srepnen S. Foster, and perhaps 
others. 

LOT TLOLMES, 
Recording See's y. 


Anti-Slavery Meetings. 

On Saturday the Lith & Sunday the 15th, 
S. S. Foster, J. W. Walker and others will 
attend an Anti-Slavery Meeting at Youngs- 
town, Mahoning co. This meeting will be 
held ina grove near the town, commencing 
at 10, A. M. 


On Saturday the 2ist, Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son and Frederick Douglass will attend a 
meeting in Painesville, Lake co., commenc- 
ing at 10 A. M. On the same day S. S. Fos- 
ter and others will attend a meeting at Bun- 
dysburgh, Geauga co. 


On Sunday and Monday a meeting will be 
held at Munson, Geauga co., in the large tent, 
|) WHIEN Will De anended vy our eastern friends 
and others. 

S. BROOKE, Gen. Agent. 


Speech of Joshua R. Giddings. 


A late No. of the Ashtabula Sentinel pub- 
lishes a speech which Joshua R. Giddings 
recently made in New Hampshire. Although 
it contains much that is good, his argument 
in favor of the Constitution is altogether un- 
sound. He asserts that that instrument does 
not give the Federal Government power to 
involve the North in the guilt and disgrace 
of slaveholding; yet says there are sometimes 
two exceptions made to this position which 
he does not in fact regard as exceptions. 


**One is the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to suppress insurrections. It is said 
that this power is given for the express pur- 
pose of suppressing slave insurrections. I 
deny the fact; and he who will refer to the 
history of the matter will find that the Shay 
rebellion, in Massachusetts, among the free- 
men cf that State, gave rise to that provision. 
I say further, that in suppressing an insurrec- 
tion, neither you nor the Federal Government 
can inquire who it is that has taken up arins; 
whether they are slaves or masters you can- 
not inquire. The President of the United 
States when domestic violence exists, is call- 
ed upon to suppress that violence, and when 
the military force goes, it is their duty to 
shoot down any man who may be found in 
arms against the government. ‘The officer or 
soldier cannot stop to inquire whether the 
man is an owner of slaves or a slave himself; 
it is the viv/ence with which they have to do, 
and which they are bound to suppress; and 
when they have suppressed the violence, 
though every slave should leave his master 
at that very moment—should leave his mas- 
ter within gun-shot of them, there is no pow- 
er in the President to command officer or man 
to Seize an individual slave and take him back 
to his master. When the violence is sup- 
pressed, the duty of the President is finished 
and eowplete; he las nothing further to do 
with it. He can institute no inquiry wheth- 
er it has been an insurrection of slaves or mas- 
ters, 





It matters nothing to the argument of Dis- 
unionists whether that clause in the Consti- 
tution which gives Congress power to sup- 
press insurrections, and that other clause 
which makes it obligatory upon that body to 
protect each State against domestic violence, 
was, or was not framed primarily with a view 
to the suppression of slave insurrections ; the 
only question of moment is, do these claus- 
es of the Constitution comprehend in their 
design and legitimate application the sup- 





tions was the orthodox length, and matters 
of equal importance and interest to our readers. 

Will those who have received an errone- 
ous impression of our fairness from B. B. 
Ds unfortunate use of language, and those 
who have taken the trouble to discuss at some 
length our course, please stand correetéd t— 
Epas.} 





P ion of slave insurrections? If they do, 
then the Constitution does compel the people 
of the North to act for the perpetuity of sla- 
very, all argument to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The Constitution does not, as some appear 
to suppose, guarantee protection to individu- 
als against domestic violence, but the guar- 
antee is given to the State in its sovereign, 





——_—_—__——__._] 
corporate capacity, and it is therefore neces- 
sary that the President, when called upon to 
suppress domestic violence, should clearly 

| understand upon which side the State author- 

ities are ranged, for how can he shoot down 

‘the men who are in arms against the State, 





| ed? Forcible resistance to the laws of a State, 


= | is, as all will probably admit, domestic vio- 


lence, no matter what may be the character 
| of those Jaws. For one citizen of Ohio to 
| attempt to enslave another citizen, would be 
la ease of domestic violence, inasmuch as 
| slaveholding is contrary to the law of this 

State. Such a case, however, would not con- 
| stitute domestic violence in Virginia, provi- 
| ded the citizen to be enslaved was the child 
of a slave mother, for that would be an act 
according to law, and he who resisted it 
would be guilty of domestic violence. If 
these States shonld call upon the General 
Government to interfere in the cases suppos- 
ed, the President has no right, says Giddings, 
to inquire wiggther,in either case the men in 
ams against the government are slaves or 
afveboliers. nted, But how is he to 
know which party of men are in arms against 
the government, except by receiving the tes- 
timony of the State upon this point. If Ohio 
assures him that the kidnapper is violating 
her laws, the duty of the President becomes’ 
clearly this ; to compel the kidnapper to yield 
obedicnce to those Jaws, to let go the man he 
has attempted to enslave, and submit to the 
legal penalty for the outrage of which he has’ 
been guilty. So also if Virginia assures him 
that the rebellious slaves refuse to yield obe- 
dience to her laws, refuse to be held as pro- 
perty by their masters in aecordance with the 
slave code, the duty of the President is equal- 
ly clear. There is here something more for 
the United States to do, than merely part the 
combatants and let the slaves escape. The 
supremacy of the law is not vindicated, do- 
mestic violence does not cease until the slave 
is reduced to obedience, and the fetters refas- 
tened upon his limbs. This is what the North 
does by virtue of her constitutional compact, 
and if this is not fighting for slavery, the Eng- 
lish language has no meaning. It may bea 
very pretty theory, that when a case of do- 
mestic violence occurs within a slave State, 
and the General Government is called on to 
aid that State in suppressing it, that all its 
officers and soldiers have to do,is to part the 
combatants as a couple of fighting dogs are 
parted, and then left to go where they choose, 
Instead of applying this theory to the slaves 
of the South, apply it to another case, and its 
absurdity will be apparent. The Virginia 
slave is condemned to life-long imprisonment 
in slavery ; the Ohio counterfeiter is senten- 
ced to five years service in the penitentiary 
at Columbus. Should either of them resist 
ine caccurivu uf their sentence, he would be 
regarded as a violator of the peace, as one 
guilty of domestic violence. The convict es- 
capes from his cell, the Sheriff makes pur- 
suit, but is unable, even with the aid of the 
entire State to retake him. While engaged 
in a contest with him and his friends, the 
United States officer steps in, puts an end to 
the actual violence, and allows the escaping 
criminal to do just what he has been fighting 
with the hope of gaining—exercise the privi- 
lege of | ti lested, leaving the 
Sheriff in utter surprise at this novel mode of 
maintaining the authority of the laws ef O-~ 
hio. Strange as this procedure may seem, 
the officer and his men have at Jeast the au- 
thority of Joshua R. Giddings for it, inasmuch 
as to apply to this promoter of domestic vio- 
lence in Ohio, the doctrine he applies to the 
insurgent slave in Virginia, his declaration 
would read thus : “* When the military pow- 
| er has suppressed violence, though the erimi- 
| nal and his friends should flee from the Sher- 
| iff at that very moment—should leave that of- 
| ficer within gun-shot of him—there is no pow- 

er in the President to command officer or men 
| to seize the escaping criminal or the other ri- 
oters, and place them in the hands of the 
Sheriff." Every one can see that such an 
application of the principle laid down by 
Joshua R. Giddings, could never have been 
contemplated ; and yet it would be as consti- 
tutional, and as legally reasonable in this case, 
as in the one he presents. 

In concluding our remarks upon this point, 
we wish briefly to refer to an expression in 
the extract quoted. Speaking of the military 
power it says, ‘itis their duty to shoot down 
any man who may be found in arms against 
the Government.” When the slave of Vir- 
ginia refuses obedience to the slave-code of 
that State, and makes resistance with force 
and arms, is he in arms against the Govern~ 
ment? Is it the duty of the military to shoot 
him down? By so doing does the soldiery 
fight in defense of slavery? Does the Con- 
stitution require this of them? Do they act 
as the agents of the people? ‘To all these 
questions, an affirmative must be given. 

In speaking of the clause relating to the 
capture of fugitive slaves, he says, 


“ Some have said, that the Federal Govern- 
ment has involved us in the recapture of fu- 
gitive slaves. Notso. The Supreme Court 
has given a construction to the Constitution 
which I verily believe to be correct, although 
many Eastern lawyers and abolitionists are 
dissatisfied with it, With all the reasoning 
I cannot fully coincide; but the general re- 
sults, I believe to be correct. ‘The Constitu- 
tion, as all of you recollect, reads that ** No 
person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the Jaws thereof, escaping into anoth- 
er, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be diseha from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.” The Supreme Court 
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have declared that “delivering up’ means , 
the same as when we all deliver up our friends | 
when arrested by the officer—means that we | 
will not resist, but will leave the officer to 
take him. So you must leave the master to 
take his slave, but there is no power in the 
Government by which they can compel you, 
my friend, to leave your office or your shop 
and arrest a slave who passes in the street, 
‘They cannot compel you to take the slave.— 
"The master may chase his slave through your 
streets and before your eyes, and you have | 
stipulated that you will not interfere; but 
there is no power to compel you to assist him 
in the arrest of his slave. I therefore say that 
this is no qualification to the rule, You ha 
a right to ve entirely clear of all participation | 
in the arrest of a slave, and by the Constitu- | 
tion you are.” : | 

Very innocent indeed are the people of the | 
North of the blood of the slave. What; 
amount of guilt would rest upon them if they | 
were to say to the Autocrat of Russia—* Sir, | 
you are a terrible despot, you were guilty of | 
a most atrocious deed when you crushed the ; 
liberties of Poland, but nevertheless, for a 
consideration, we will give you the privilege 
of recapturing all fugitive Poles who may 
seek a refuge in our country; and we will 
make a law designating a mode by which 
they are to be taken, and shall inflict a penal- 
ty of $500 fine upon any one who shall har- 
bor or conceal a Polish subject of your em- 
pire?’ Would not other nations cry out 
shame! and justly accuse the people of this 
country of recapturing fugitive Poles, inas- 
much as they consented to the deed? Not 
fess than this has the North been guilty of 
toward the Southern slaves. 

It is often found necessary to resort to a 
writ to capture the fugitive from Carolina— 
that writ is issued and executed by United 
States authority. Here then, is an active par- 
ticipation of the people of the North, mani- 
festing itself by and through their agents, and 
if resistance is made to the execution of the 
writ, they are called upon to sustain it in per- 
son. ‘Take for illustration the case of a fugi- 
tive slave in Ohio whose arrest has been de- 
termined pon by the proper authorities. He 
gathers his friends about him, and defies “the 
powers that be.’’ The law of '93 must be 
sustained, the Constitution must be upheld, 
for when a government is unable to enforce 
its own mandate, it is no longer a sovereign 
power. ‘To raise a force sufficient to compel 
submission levy after levy is made, first on 
the civil power, next on the military. If 
these do not suffice, citizen after citizen is 
called upon by virtue of his allegiance to the 
U.S. Constitution, and his obligation to main- 
tain the supremacy of the law, to aid the con- 
stituted authorities in compelling the deliver- 
ing up of the fugitive slave. ‘This is a mat- 
ter simple in itself and readily understood. 
Whatever authority the master or his agent 
may have to retake the escaping slave, either 
in person or by aid of a U.S. officer, that 
power is derived from the people, and in a 
ease of extreme need, the people who gave 
it, must make it available by their personal 
efforts. 

The U. S. Government and the U. S. peo- 
ple should not be separated from each other. 
All the Government promises to perform, the 
people are responsible for; all the Govern- 
ment does of evil or authorizes others to do, 
the people are accountable for. 


(¢7> An interesting article from the Anti- 
Slavery Standard in relation to the Brazilian 
slaves will be found on our first page. It 
contains however, one sentiment from which 
we dissent. The editor, speaking of the trea- 
ty with Brazil, and the alledged protection 
it gives to her slave property (under the gen- 
eral term of property) when broughtinto this 
country, goes on to say, 

“Our Federal Government, we can readily 
believe, has always been corrupt enough to 
make treaties with such a meaning, but till 
it is bold enough to declare so in express 
terms, every tribunal is bound to give to its 
words a construction favorable to freedom.” 

This seems to usa great mistake. In all 
eases, the meaning the contracting parties 
place upon a treaty when made, is the sense 
in which these parties should be bound by, 





NARRATIVE OF W. W. BROWN. 

Thanks to the author for the copy of this 
work which we have just received. Our pa- 
per is about going to press, so we have not 
now time to examine it; we see it is highly 
spoken of by those who have read it. We 
are glad the time has come when fugitive 
slaves write their own history. 





B. B. Davis’ articles on the Free Produce 
question seem rather designed for the annihi- 
lation of Wm. Lloyd Garrison especially, | 


You have and S. S. Foster incidentally, than for the | from the Delphic oracle. 


establishment of Abstinence views. His hea- 
viest artillery is directed against the editor of 
the Liberator, and how long his fire is to be 
continued we cannot say, perhups until Gar- 
rison returns to the East, 

We do not feel disposed to diseuss with 
him the character of the editorial he is so 
much engaged in reviewing, although we 
think any dispassionate person who earefully 
reads it, will be somewhat astonished at the 
comments and inferences of B. B. D. There 
are also some other matters. in which, to say 
the least, he is unfortunate in the use of lan- 
guage when speaking of, but which proba- 
bly will be rightly understood by most 6f our 
readers. Tlowever that may be, we do not 
care to enter into a discussion with him, nor 
do we care even to show the absurdity and 
injustice of his sneering allusions to ‘pulpit 
labor” in connection with the names of some 
of the most devoted and self-sacrificing abo- | 
litionists—men who do not lay down a princi- 
ple and then knowingly violate it, as B. B. 
D. admits is true of himself, though doubt- 
less he will be able to furnish abundant rea- 
sons to justify himself in so doing. 

These articles may injure Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison in the estimation of a few; but 
those who are acquainted with his trae spir- 
it, who know that there is no temporizing in 
him, no reaching out after popular favor, no 
skilful shifting of sails to catch every breeze, 
no resort to intrigue or chicanery to attain his 
ends, will respect him as a man, and receive 
him as a true friend of the slave. 


Warotrsatre Praciarism.—The editor of 
the Herald of Freedom, published at Marion, 
Indiana, in his last number treats his read- 
ers with “*A Picture of War,’’ of over three 
columns in length. ‘The article is good— 
very good, and so it ought to be, for it eon- 
sists mainly of an extract from Theodore 
Parker’s sermon on War. 


The following announcement of the depar- 
ture of anaged and faithful friend of the slave, 
was marked for insertion in our columns sev- 
eral weeks since, but by some oversight was 
omitted : 

DEATH OF A VENERABLE ABOLI- 
TIONIST. 

The most venerable and aged man in the 
anti-slavery cause in this Commonwealth, 
and probably in the country—the Hon. Sera 
Spaacue, of Duxbury—hbas fallen “like a 
shock of corn fully ripe.’ and been gathered 
to his fathers. We understand that he died 
at his residence on Friday last. His age we 
presume was not less than 87, but he had 
much of the freshness and vivacity of a young 
man. He became an abolitionist at an early 
period of the conflict, and has stood faithfully 
by the cause in every emergency. No one 
was more prompt to attend the anti-slavery 
anniversaries, Whether of the State or county, 
than himself. He was present at the late 
New England Convention in the Martboro’ 
Chapel, and participated in its proceedings, | 
repudiating the American Constitution and | 
Union as anti-republican, and subversive of | 
human freedom. He was formerly a strong | 
pillar in the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
he left it on account of its pro-slavery charac- 
ter,and united with the seceding Wesleyans. 
He was a most remarkable man for his years, 
and we feel his loss to be a severe one to our 
cause in old Plymouth.—Liberator. 








Sem'-Honest. 


The Ohio Whig Siate Contril Committee 
has put forth an address which the Boston | 
Whig copies with great approbation, praising | 
the moral and political enerzy of Ohio as be- 
yond that of any other State, and expressing 
the opinion that if * she goes on as she his 





: 
| begun, she will find a loud and clear response | 


from New England.” We are glad to see | 
that she has begun to go on, but we do trast 


it. If the government Will repudiate a trea- | that sho will meet witha response from New 


ty which under the term property includes | 
slaves, as is alleged in this case, or if the | 
people will repudiate the government that 
made it, well and good; but if the under- | 
standing of both the contracting parties was | 
that which the Brazilian captain claims, then, 

so far as the observance of the treaty is con- 

cerned, it became as much the-duty of the | 
Judge to remand the siaves to the captain as | 
it is to deliver up the fugitive slave under 
the contract made with the southern States, | 
Both treaties should be regarded as equally 

binding, and we should no more feel at lib- 
erty to give to the Brazilian treaty ‘a con- | 
struction favorable to freedom,” when such | 
was not the meaning ef the parties, than we | 
would thus construe the U. S. Constitution | 
because the word slave is not mentioned 
therein. 


JAMES N. BUFFUM. 

We regret having to announce that this 
friend of the slave will be prevented from vis- 
iting Ohio this summer. This will be a sore 
disappointment to many; but we hope that 
at some future time circumstances will per- 
mit him to be with us. 

<7 The jury in the case of Parish, who) 
was sued under the law of °93 for $500 for | 
harboring and concealing fugitive slaves (a 


| 





England a great deal louder and clearer than 
her own voice. There is a great deal too 
much meal in her mouth yet, in regard to 
slavery. Hear her Whig State Central Com- 
mittee: 

“And while we have submitted to the 
compromise on this subject, and are still 
willing to adhere to it; and while we entire- 
ly disclaim any disposition or desire to in- 
terfere where slavery now exists, eeling 
must not be mistaken for indifference. If 
one of the parties absolve itself {rom the con- 
tract, surely it should not be considered bind- 
ing on the other. And in that case, this 
wiwle question of extension or restriction in- 
evitably becomes an open one, in every re- 
spect. We wish to avoid this condition of 
things as one of danger and difficully. We } 





tion of territory in any manner, and under | question involved in the resolutions I intro- si 


any pretence whatever—and as cilfzens of a@ 
Jree State we will never consent to the further 
exlension v Slavery. It this exciting ques- 
tion is to be thrown into the political arena; 
if it is to be forced upon us, we will meet it, 
like men. We are ready—avu, reavy!” 
Fudge! You show that you are not ready, 
and not likely to be. 
contest. You lack principle. 
more than half honest. 
long are you going to wait for one of the par- 
ties to * absolve itself from the contract? 1— 
Why, the Whigs of Massachusetts long ago 
roclaimed that if half that has been done 





You are not | mains 
In God's name, how defending them we not only defend ourselves, | 
bat the Constitution ; and in defending it, the | two laws. 





your faces! Gentlemen Whigs of the Ohio! 


State Central Committee, and of the country | 


generally, we do not see that any degrada- 
tion whatever remains for you, which you 


A EET 





pasgegucstions of the day. He who is not 
for a8 1s against us. For your kind expres- 
sion of feeling toward me, in communicating 


‘the resolution, accept my sincere acknow- | 


have not already suffered, unless it be the | ledgement. 


trifling formality of getting down on your | 
knees before the slaveholders and letting | 
them empty their spittoons into your hats, 
and from the very meek and conditional 
threats of the above paragraph, we think you | 
are ready, aye neapy, for that. 

“A clear response,” forsooth! Why, as 
to the great central and only practical point 
of the question, the Ohio Whig Committee 
utters a voice more equivocal than ever came 
It Leats the non- 
committal of Mr. Van Buren all to smash.— . 
Here it is: 

“A word on the subject of the Presiden- 
tial candidates: Far be it from us to debar 
any man, even if we had the power, from as- 
piring to the highest offices within the gift 
of the people. Neither would we make mili- 
tary success, however brilliant, atest of qual- 
ification, And while we condemn and reject 
no man, so neither do we propose any man 
in connection with the Presidency. We are 
pledged to no one—we are committed to no 
one. We do not think the present a proper 
time to select a candidate.” 

Very well—snppose it is not a proper time 
to select a candidate. A candidate is select- 
ed, and the slaveholders—Whigs aud Demo- 
crats—are urging him upon the country with 


| 


a zeal and equanimity which has pretty much | y))4, 
ai 


obliterated party lines at the South, an 

threatens to do so at the North. May it not 
be time just to say that he who has, not will- 
ed, but done this war, cannot be the eandi- 
date for the presidency? *O, but we don’t 
know but General Taylor will go for the 
Wilmot Proviso, or give back the conquered 
country to the Mexicans so as to restrict sla- 
very to its existing limits, and then he is just 
our man—dear brave man! We wouldn't: 
for the world cut off our chance for voting | 
for so popular a man, IF PerapvENTURE— 

which the Lord knows is somewhat possible 

—he does hold our own strict, strong. and 

vehement anti-slivery principles, ‘Therefore, 

* Far be it,’ &c.” 

Where you find a man on free soil with a | 
soul in him, be says NO to this nomination 
of General Taylor, just as he pays for his 
newspaper in advance. Buta Whig Central | 
State Committee isn’t a man at all, but a 
mere mixture of doctor's stuff after the follow- | 
ing prescription, which we English for the | 
benefit of those who would get up one: 

ake—Ipecacuanha, 10 grains; 

Conscience, § scruple; 
Morphine, or Natural * 
Stupidity, ad lib, 


1 Ih. 


“tion in Hayti. 


With great respect, I am, &e., 
J.C, CALHOUN. 

Samuel A. Wales, Esq. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy. 

The volume which we have long been im- 
patient to see, is at last on our table. It is 
entitled—* The Life, Travels and Opinions 
of Benjamin Lundy, including his journeys 


to Texas and Mexico; witha sketeh of co-! 


events, and a notice of the revolu- 
Compiled under the direction 
and on the behs lf of his children. Philndel- 
phias published by Wiliam D. Parrish, No. 
4, North Fifth street—1817." pp. 316, 12 
mo, Itcontains an excellent likeness of Lun- 
dy, and also a map of ‘Texas and Mexico.— 
The first 190 pages are oecupied with the in- 
trepid philanthropist’s own account of his 
life, together with the journal that he kept 
during his perilous trips to Texas. In the 
Preface, the compiler states that, in prepar- 
ing the work, * he has been solicitous to avoid 
giving offence to any class of emancipation- 
ists, and not to offer his own views on points 


temporar 


\Tespe@eting which the different classes are at 
a vor of the United States, and against said 
y | 


name of Benjamin Lundy is i idisso- 
and gloriously connected with the anti- 
slavery cause in the United States, as its m- 


domitable pioneer and untiring advocate, un- | 


der difficulties.and trials which no other man | 
in the nation was found willing or disposed 


, to encounter to the same extent,and with the | 


same unreservedness of mind, body and es- | 
tate. Por the space of twenty-three years, he | 
gave himself to that cause with a zeal which 
nothing could check, with a courage equal to 





—_— » 





Sate or Curistian Women as Staves, ry 
| THE GeneraL Government, at Purnic 
| Averion, For Money To CARRY ON THE 
War acainst Mexico! 


[Correspondence of the Boston Whig. 
Washington, D. C. July 13, 1847. 


_ Mr. Eporron—I received a short note this 
morning, without signature, informing me 
that two females, (who have been for some 

| time confined in the United States Slave 
| Warehouse in this city, and in whose wretch- 
ed condition | had previor sly taken some in- 
terest.) would be sold at 10 o'clock, for the 
benefit of the United States. 1 immediately 
procured the aion, and found in it the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 


——____-—. —._____ ] 
of your better nature, and. to e by your 
actions that you asia 4 tecsinae 
liberty and the safe-guards of virtwe. 
Betsey M. Cow ss, AustinbYrgs’ 
Lypia Inisn, New Lisbon, 
dane D. McNeary, Greene, 
Mary Donatnson; do. 
Maritna 8S. Howes, Painesvilley 
Susan MarsHau, do. 
Manta L. Gippines, sole, 
Mercy Luoyp, Lloydsviliéy 
Many An» BuonsoN, Medina,’ , 
Purse Ann Cennort, Ravenna, 
Maurna J. Tivven, do. 
Susanna E. Doxetnson. New Richmond, 
Rerun Duepare, Greer Plain, 
Euizaseru Bowrox, Selmay 





Mansuat’s Sane—lo virtue of five seve- 
ral writs of jeri facias, issued from the | 
Clerk's Offive of the Circuit Court of the 
District of Columbia for the County of | 
Washington, and to me directed. I shall ex- | 
pose to public sale for cash, on Tuesday, the | 
13th inst. at the south front deor of the jail | 
of said County, at the honr of 10 o’chuck, A. | 
M. the following property, viz: 

One negro woman named Elizabeth, about 
the age of sixty years; and one negro girl, | 
named Caroline, about the age of twenty | 
years 3 seized and levied upon as the proper | 
ty of Henry Miller, and sold to satisfy judi- | 
clals No, 22, for October term, 1847, in fa- | 

i 


Henry Miller. 
oe ALEXANDER HUNTER, 
Marshal of the District of Columbia. 


T instantly repaired to the Government Man | 
Auction, but found myself a few mivates too | 
late to witness the sale. J was, however, | 
informed that there was a good deal ot com- | 
petition among ‘he trade’ and quite a number | 
Were present. A noted dealer, known to the | 
colored people here as ‘Rev. Mr. Williams,’ | 


_any emergency, with a vigilance as sleepless | W@S one of the most spirited bidders. | 


I was glad to Jearn, however, that enero- 


as the spirit of slavery itself. Great were | P ; : 
his sufferings, great his deprivation, great | dence outbid selfishness. Some kind-hearted 
his achievements. ‘I'o him, more than toany | gentlemen beeame the purchasers of these 


other human being. are we personally indebt- | two females—profesvors of religion-—and the 


ed for the earliest knowledge we obtained of 


the extent and workings cf slavery, and for | 


the first impulses that were excited in us to 
seek the banishment of that foul system from 
the country. It was our privilege to be asso- 
ciated with him for a time in the poblieation 


_ of the * Genius of Universo! Emancipation’ 


at Baltimore, in 1829-30; and the more we 
saw of him, the more we appreciated his ex- 
traordinary labors, and became imbued with 
his anti-slavery zeal. Justly does he deserve 
to be associated with Wilberforee, Clarkson, 
Macaulay, and Buxton, in the remembrance 
and gratitude of the colored race universal- 


Warm water, (aqua tepida) 10 gals. | ly. 


To be mixed and taken at one swallow, | 
with mouth open and eyes shut. 
The above we take to be the rule followed , 


He was born in Sussex, New Jersey, Jan- 


j vary 4th, 1789. He died in Lowell, La Salle 


county, Illinois, August 22d,1839. He was 


in Ohio, and if it is responded to and repro- , Under the middle size, of a slender form, light 
duced in all the free States, we think the and Tather sandy complexion and hair, a san- 
Whig resistance to the extension of slavery is guine temperament, and a cheerful and spright- 
likely to be surprisingly brilliant, and almost ly disposition. 


as successful as Ampudia’s defense at Mon- , 
terey.—Chronolype. 


‘rom the New York Tribune. 
Mr. Calhoun. 


Tt will be seen by the following letter, that | for sale. 


Mr. Calhoun has placed his foot, which, in 
theory, like that-of the God-Terminus, never 
recedes, upon the non-interference 


(the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill. 


“Ot etre 


A few copies of his * Life’ are for sale at 
It is 
due to his memory, that the friends of the 
slave should purchase it extensively, and add 
it to their library.— Liberator. 

We have received this work and have it 
‘Vhose who are acquainted with the 
labors of Benjamin Lundy, or who desire to 

ory of one who was a warm 


North with the extension of Slavery. Upon and faithful friend of the slave, will gladly 
that position he stands and intends to defend embrace the opportunity thus afforded them. 


it. like Wellington the lines of ‘Torres Ve-' 
dras. | 

In defending this position, he says he de- 
fends the Constitution, So the Constitution 


ANTI-SLAVERY IN CONNECTICUT. 


A correspondent of the Pennsy)vania Free- 


is the masked battery under protection of man, Writing from Connecticut, says, 


which Human Slavery is to penetrate the 
whole North American Continent. 
hollow mockery of the rights of man, did our 
fathers frame the Constitution ? 

In the sentiment of the part of the letter | 
we have italicised we agree with Mr. Cal- 
houn, ‘The time hes come when the ques- 
tion must be met. Is the North ready for 
the issue? * With union among ourselves,” 
says Mr. Calhoun, * we have nothing to 
fear.” Can there be no union at the North | 
on the subject? 

Cannot the North be as closely cemented 
by principle as the South by interest ? 

{n all probability, the question of farther 
territorial Slavery wust be decided by the 
next Congress. We can have no firm peace 
with Mexico till we have determined what. 
territory of hers to take—and, we trust, no 
territory till we have first determined whe-, 
ther Slavery shall pervade it. In such con- 
tingency, what course is likely to be elected ? 
‘The South will permit the acquisition of no 
territory without Slavery—the North should 
not and may not admit Slavery with territo- 
ry. ‘The South w//l adhere to its determina- 
tion, It the North should, no territory at 
all ean be acquired—ind such may be the 
compromise of conflicting interests. But to 
the letter: | 

Fort Hirn, June 27, 1847. 

Dear Sir: Tam in receipt of your note of 
the 17th inst., covering the resolutions adopt- 
ed by a meeting of the Whig party of Put- | 
nam county, approving the resolutions intro- 
duced by me in the Senate of the United 
Stites during the last session, in opposition 
to the Wilmot Proviso, and tendering the 


thanks of the meeting for the stand ’I took in ips sagen sews Poly 


behalf of ovr rights. 


In such jand of steady hadits,’ if 


| give claim to the title. 


“This State has been truly styled ‘the 
a steady and stiff 
conservatism and reluctance to change can 
Few communities are 
harder forthe reformer to make an impression 
upon. It is pecking upon granite, bat we 
hope that the work once done will be perma- 
nent. The power of the chureh and clergy 
here has been omnipotent; it is so no longer. 
The people are out-growing it, and the church 
mourns its loss of popular confidence, and the 
barrenness that fills its vineyards,and stapid- 
ly refuses to see the cause. At the recent 


‘meeting of the General Association of Con- 


gregational churches of the State, there was 


a great | tion at the decl in reli- 
, that 





United States receives into its treasury $530! | 

What has the North to do with Slavery? | 
Is the seizure and sale of these women pro- | 
vided for in the Constitution ? 

The voters of the Free States have long 
held the key to the slaves’ prison-honse in | 
Washington, but they have never told their | 
Representatives to turn back the bolt ! 

tis the voters of the North who have.mace 
this fair City the man-market of the Nation. | 

It is the North that furnishes Satan with | 
his sentinels, to guard and defend these 
deeds, 





American Slave Trade.—Three thonsand 
new Africans are imported annvally through 
Texas into Louisiana, &¢., felunivusly, ac- 
cording to United States law, Filty thousand 
native American citizens, some of them 
whiter than their masters (and this ¢lass of 
orthodox color is constantly increising.) have 
been, for a number of years past, bought and 
sold like beasts, in the States South of Penr- 
sylvania, fe/onious/y, according to God's law. 
Of this infernal slave-trade, Washington, to 
which you send, Christian reader, your rep- 








——— 


DIED, 


age, after a short illness of bilious fever, at 
Crawfordsville, Wyandot co., Ohio, while 
on a visit to her brother near that place, 
Rachel D. Griffith, daughter of William and 
Mary Griffith, near New Garden, Columbi- 
ana county, 






Exhibition. 

The Pupils of the Cincinnati High School, 
attended by the principal Hiram S. Gilmore, 
design giving exhibitions in music, decla- 
mation, &c., at the fullowing named times 
and places. 

Monday, 9th, Canton; 

Tuesday, 10th, Leesbargh; 

Thurs & Fri., 12th & 13th, Newark ; 

Saturday, Lith, Lancaster ; 

Mon, & Tues., 16th & 17th, Circleville; 

Wednesday, 18th, Bloomingsburgh ; 

Thursday, 19th, Wilmington; 

Friday, 20th, Yankee ‘Town. 





gion, the deterioration of the church 
the children were degenerating from the no- 
ble stock whence they sprang; and the ex- 

Janations of this were amusing. One min- 
ister thought God was visiting the churches 
with judgments because so many of their 
children attended dancing schools; another 


traced the evil to the neglect of the Westmin- | 


ister Catechism; a third ascribed it to the 
practice of singing hyinns instead of psalms, 
in-their meetings; and still others thought it 
was the consequence of keeping Sunday even- 


_ ing instead of Saturday as holy time, and so 








heroes ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 
| Itis proposed to hold a Pair, to aid the 
| cause of emancipation, at the time and place 
! of the next Anniversary of the Westera An- 

ti-Slavery pogea. A and the object of this 
| Circular is to invite all, to assist in prepar- 
ing for that occasion, who are the foes of op- 

tession—who desire that our country shall 
be redeemed from the P of tyrants—who 
| wish to break the yoke of the captive, aud to 


resentative, is the metropolis.x—Zrue Wes | 
leyan. | 
| 


On the 21th ult., in the Qist year of her | 


on, thrcagh too many petty and trifling rea- | repel the aggressions which slavery is ma- 
sons for me to record. 1am glad to say that king upon our own rights. Whether the 
while the power of the church is decreasing, | contributions shall be worthy of the cause— 
the lite of true religion—a warm humanity, worthy the high professions of those who 
and reverence for right—seems to be inereas- | stand forth as the friends of liberty, may 
ing outside of these organizations, and in greatly depend, reader, upon your eflorts.— 
some cases to be forcing even these to obey Are you willing to contribute of your abund- 
its impulses. You have doabtless seen that ance or your penury ? are you willing to stim- 
the Legisla‘ure has voted to give equal suf- | ulate others to good works, and unite with 


; lar vote 
Gonetiution te 


Iam happy that my resolutions and stand amended, but we hope mach from the peo- 


have met with the approbation of your meet- 


ing; not so much on my account, as on | State.’ 
ti- 


able as is the approbation of my fellow-e 
zens to ine, hut for a reason far more import. 
ant. 


respectable and influential, 


Coming from ter of the State so ver county 
ble fad tafluential. t “hail it is as an. for the trial of Dr. De Camp, who was charg- 


for the black law 


ple. This is progress 


O¢y- It was decided by the Court of Bea- 
last week, that there is no law 


omen that the Whigs of Georgia are prepar- | ed with kidnapping two negro boys from that 
are opposed to the acquisition and annex | ed to do their duty in reference to the vital , county in September last, owing to an over- 


duced. 


I hopo it is the precursor to the union of | was then 


all parties with us to repel an outrageous and 
unprovoked assiult on us—one that involves 
our Safety and that of the Union. 
the Constitution clearly with us. 
lutions have been assailed and 


uncontested and incontestible. 


Union itself, of which itis the basis. 


We h | ing against the slave catcher. 
My veal peated the old act, under which the alleged 
denounced, | crime of De Camp was perpetrated ; and the 


Fou |e - het f the principles the rt new making no provisions or saving clause 
You lack heart for the | but the truth of the principles they asse - for the ttial of lfonces already committed, 


tin the act of the Legislature of last 
A new law, it will be remembered 
assed, which gave universal sat- 
isfaction, imposing penalties on kidnapping, 


winter. 


and throwing restraints not previously exist- 
That law re- | 


the Doctor expects to slip thas between the 
He will, however, be detained 
upon a charge of larceny on which a bill has 


We must not be deceived—'he time hag | been found against him; and we learn that 


come when the question must be met. It can 


y the slaveholders should be done, the North | no longer be avoided, nor, if it could, ts it de- 


would no | 


Talk about not interfering with slavery where | 


t be bound even to the Union. | sirable. 


inreterale and dangerous will become the how 


brief notice of which will be found in anoth- | it now exists! after slavery where it exists | tile feclings belween the slavcholding and non- 


er place) were unableto agree. It is expec 
ed that another trial will be had. 


fair fame, robbed your 


t- | has violated your constitution, disgraced your | s/aveholding Slates. With union among our- 
pockets, murdered | 


selves we have nothing to fear, bat without 


your sons, and cracked its clotted whip in! it everything. The question is far above the 


| 


j 





the law making power will be asked to reme- 
dy the defect hy a declarative supplemental 


The ki it is por d, the ‘act, which will make the penalties of the old 
en oe ga’ | law apply to the case in question. This will 


nw be an export facto law, but merely a dec- 
laration that a refugee from jastier shall uke 
no advantage of the change that has» been ef- 
fected to escape all punishment.—/isparch. 


| them to bri ut ighhprhpod i 
| and lay it ew 9) afte o! ha 
‘you have neither silver nor geld are you 
‘willing to consecrate a portion of what you do 
possess to this cause? Letthe farmer and his 
| wife bring grain and wool, brooms and bask- 
ets, cloth and other manufactured articles— 
let the dairymaid come with her cheese and 
butter, and the miller with his flour—let the 
hatter and tinner, the saddler and shoe-maker 
present such needful things as their several 
handicrafts can furnish—let the merchant 
contribute liberally of his stock, and those 
who are skillful with the needle bring such 
useful and fancy articles as their ingenuity 
may devise. 

‘The proceeds of this Fair will be appro- 
priated to the support of the Anti-Slavery 
movement in the West, either by placin 
them at the disposal of the Western Anti- 
Slavery Society or applying them by direc- 
tion of the donors to some branch of this re- 
form in harmony with the views of that So- 


ciety. : 

The cause for which we ask you to labor 
is one which is fraught with the deepest in- 
terest to millions of our race—it meets with 
favor from the virtuous and the good, and is 
approved by the Father of the oppressed.— 
We affectionately invite you to share the toil 
and the reward of this work—we appeal to 
you in the name of max, tobbed and outia- 
ged—we ask you te be true to the instincts 


Mana Wutrmore, Andover, 
Reveces S. Tomas, Mariborouglty 
Saran Bown, Piusburgh, 
Saran W. Tayztor, “ 

Many S. Dickinson, Chagrin Falls. 
Sarepra Brown. New Lyme. 

111z4 Cow ies, Geneva, 
Zicpan Barnany, Mt. Union, 
Harner N. Torrey, Parkman, 
Euizasern A. Sreoman, Randolph, 
Convenia Suauney, do, 
Sirence Ricumonp, Manson, 
Eu:zarera Borverwortn, Hopkinsville; 
Ann Waxen, Leesville, 

Mary Griswoip, New Gartdeny 
Kuiza Homes, Columbiana, 


Lean Vooresone, doy... / 
Ansa ©, Funner, Brooklyn,  .. 
Cornenta R. N.Y. > 


Mary Ann Exrsworru, Richfield, 
Hanrter Poor, do 
Launa Bannapy, Salemy 

J. Exizaneru Jones, doy 


~ a 


Anti-Slavery Books 
Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 
Jones, among which are 
The Forlorn Hope. 
Burleigh’s Death Penalty. 
Voices of the True Mearted. 
Anti-Slavery Alphabet 
Madison Papers. 
Narrative of Douglass. 
The Liberty Cap. 
Brotherhood of Thieves. 
Slaveholder’s Religion. 
Christian Non-Resistance. 
Disunfonist, &é, 


N. B. Most of the above works ean be’ 
procured of Betsey M. Cowles, Austinburg. 


047 THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op. 








| portunity of informing their friends and 


public generally that they have commenced 


the Wholesale Grocery Commission and’ For- 
warding business, under the firny of , 
Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 


them will receive prompt atteation, Upon’ 

the reeeption of such, they will give liberal 

acceptances if desired—charges reasonable, 
Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 

| west Front street, Cincinuati. 

| HIRAM 8S. GILMORE, 

ROBPRT PORTER, 
| AUGUSTUS O. MOORE. 
Cincinnatiy May 4, 1847+ 


Coverlet & Carpet Weaver 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC AGAIN; 
Not for office, but to solicit a ae a 





_ customers, and as 
vor him with a trial. 
ment I have this spring obtained several new 
figures for my double coverlet loom, some of 
which will be put in operation in a few days’ 
from this date. Spin the woolen yarn if 
cults to the pound, and bring 32 cuts after’ it 
is double and twisted, and 31 ents cotton No. 
6, two double; color of the woolen, 24 cuts 

‘bloc and 8 cuts red. Tam about putting in 
operation a loom to weave the same figures 
on the half double coverlets as is on the dou- 
ble ones, which will bring every object and: 
flower to a complete point. Spin the wool- 
en yarn for those 10 cuts to the pound, 20' 
cuts when doubled and twisted, and d porndl 
No. 8 single white cotton will fill ones 20 

‘euts No. 8 cotton double and twisted, 10° 
cuts single cotton No, 5, colpr the 10 cuts 
No. 5 blue will warp one. I put in 

‘ tion two new figures on my other half dows 

, ble coverlet loom. 

| Figured table Linen, Ingraine and. other 

| Carp+ts wove as formerly at the old stand on’ 

, Green street, Salem, Columbiana co, O. 

| JAMES McLERAN, 

| May 23, 1847. : 

~THESALEM BOOK-STORE 

' Has recently reevived considerable additions 
to its Steck of Books and Stationary from 

| New York and Philadelphia, and others 

to its * friends, and the public generally,” av 
cheap and well-selected alot as can be found 
jany where in the cooethy to say thé least.— 
| The subscribers have taken especial pais to’ 
ascertain where thé best Pabl of | 
day were to be had, as well as the standa’ 
LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
‘and now have the pleasure of saying that they 
have secured an exeellent variety of the best 
and most popular. Also, a fullassortment of 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS, 
lately from Cincinnati, re 
All orders for Books, singly or by the lot, 
cheerfully ond promptly attended to. — 
GALBREATH & HOLMES. 
Salem, June 4) 1847. ; 


C, DONALDSON & 60. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general a8sortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 18 main st. Civcrvnatre 
July 17, *46- 








ma 


DRY pay Ag arn ad 
OOTS and S&S 
B tern,) Drags td Medicines Bataan 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at — 
TRESCOTTS} 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


LOOKING GLASSES. 

In connection with //ardware ond Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large sd of new 
| and handsome styles of smal! Look- 
{ing Glasses and Locking plates. 
| Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. + 
oon CopssMAN & WRIGHT, 
| Salem, Ith mot, 1846, 
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POETRY. 








In order for the reader fully to appreciate 
the touching beauty of the following lines, it 
may be well to state, that in corsequence of 
an unhappy marriage, the writer has been 
separated from her husband and the child of 
whom she speaks. 


A Mother’s Memories. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER. 
The blossoms hang again upon the tree, 
As when with their sweet breath they greeted 
me 
Against my casement, on that sunny morn, 
When thou, first blossom of my spring, was 


born; 
And as J lay, panting from the fierce strife 
With death and agony that won thy life, 
Their snowy clusters hung on their brown 


bough, 
F’en as upon my breast, my May-bud, thou. 
They seem to me my sisters, oh, my child! 


And now the air, full of their fragrance mild, | 


Reealls that hour, a,ten-fold agony 

Palls at my heart-strings, as I think of thee. 

Was it in vain! Oh, was it all in vain! 

That night of hope, of terror and of pain, 

When from the shadowy boundaries of death, 
living breath. 


I ° 
U was a holy shrine, 
Fon of God's praise—they aid thee, treasure 


mine . 

And from its tender depths the blue heaven 
smiled, 

meaner blossoms bowed to thee, my 
child, 

And-solemn joy of a new life was seat. 

Like a mysterious halo, round that bed. 

And now how is it, since eleven years 

Have steeped that memory in bitterest tears! 

Alone, heart-broken, on a distant shore, 

Thy childiess mother sits lamenting o’er 

Flowere, which the spring calls from this 
foreign earth, 

Thy twins, that crowned the mcrning of thy 
birth, 

How is it with thee—lost—lost—precious 


one! 

Jn thy fresh spring-time growing up alone? 

What cue vafolds ne tonal Sweet 
dews are shed, 

Like love and patience over thy young head? 

What holy springs feed thy deep inner life ? 

What rey 3 thee from passion’s deadly 


fe 
What guards thy growth, straight, strong, 
mittenin, y 
Lovely and glorious, oh, my fair young tree? 
Te by this awful 


te 
Hast opp"ds and stsipp’d, and left me deso- 


In the dark bitter floods that o’er my soul, 
Their billows of despair triumphant roll, 
Let me not be o’erwhelmed ! 


The Tiller of the Soil. 


BY DAVID BE. ROATH. 


A hardy sun-burnt man is he, 
A ee sun-burnt man; 
No sturdier man you'll ever see, 
all the world you sean. 
In summer's heat, in winter's cold, 
You'll find him at hie toil— 
Oh, far above the kn of old, 
Is the Titer of the Soil. 


No weighty bars seeure his door, 
No ditch is dug around ; 
His walls no cannon bristle o’er, 
No dead lie on the ground. 
A | =e laborer is he, 
nknown in earth’s turmoil— 
anny erushing sorrows free, 
Is the Tiller of the Soil! 


His are seen on every side, 

Wis barns are filled wie pmo; 
others hail not Fortune's tide, 
So teat ghee tp i vioh | 
up its nerease, 

The sweet reward of toil ; 

And blest with happiness and peace, 
Is the Tiller of the Soil! 


He trudges out at break of day, 
And 5 


his wa er Ad 
And as he turns the yield ng clay, 
uel is i obap righ 
no dall, u wight, 
Bound in aiaeneee’s coil; 
The smile is bright, the heart is light, 
Of the Tiller of the Soil! ° 


And when the orb of day has crown'd 
we guid the Western sky, 
dwelling he is found, 
cheerful faces by— 


\ _— duplicates, 
P no spa 
at eve awaits 
"The Tiller of the Soil 
A hardy, sun-barnt man is he, 
A hardy, sun-burnt man; 
Bat who can boast a hand so free, 
As he the Tiller, can? 
Nor summers’s heat, nor winter's cold, 
ome ti 
Te the Tiller of the Boll. 
oR rari. 


The Little Moles. 





~~ = 


keep the dow 
whee iititaie lores caely ieague 
To drive the world to war; 
in palaces 


room w 
and bid them 


When greedy authors wield the pen 
To please the vulgar town— 

Depict great thieves as injured men 
And heroes of renown; 

Pander to prejudice unclean, 

‘ Apologize tor crime, 

And daub the vices of the mean 

| With flattery like slime: 

| For Milton’s craft, for Shakspeare’s tonyue, 
We blush, but yet reply— 

Grub, liitle moles, grub under ground ; 
There's sunshine in the shy. 


When snug philosophers survey 
The varicus climes of earth, 

And mourn—poor sagelings of a day— 
Its too prolific birth; 

And prove, by figure, 1ule, and plan 
The large fair world too smail 

To feed the multitudes of man 
That dourish on its ball: 

We view the vineyards on the hills, 
And corn-fields waving high— 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground ; 
There's sunshine in the shy. 





; When men complain of human kind, 

In misanthropic mood, 

| And thinking evil things, grow blind 

To presence of the good ; 

' When, walled in prejudices strong, 
They urge that evermore 

The world is fated to go wrong, 
For going wrong before; 

We feel that truth they cannot feel, 
And smile as we reply— 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground ; 
There's sunshine in the sky. 


SESE 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Present Pope. 

Below is an extract from a recent work by 
Fanny Kemble Butler, which illustrates the 
character and position of Pius 1X. 

** The extreme interest which we, 1n com- 
mon with all the inhabitants of Rome, whe- 
ther native or foreign, have felt in the cha- 
racter and measures of the new Pope, has 
induced me to gather together all the infcr- 
mation, and every anecdote which I have 
been able to obtain relating to him. Of the 
latter, it may be, that some have no other 
foundation than the general character and 
known disposition of the individual to whom 
they are attributed; but, even in this point of 
view, they are valuable, as indicating clearly 
the opinions entertained of him, the esteem 
in which he is held, that which is generally 
believed, and that which is expected of him. 

“The youngest of the Cardinals in the 
Conclave, it became his duty to collect the 
votes and proclaim who had obtained the 
suffrages of the majority ; having reached the 
number at which his own election became 
the evident result, he paused, and reminding 
the Conclave that it was yet time to alter 
their proceedings, solemnly abjured them to 
take heed to what they were about to do.— 
This conscientious appeal probably only af- 
fected more favorably an assembly, bent prin- 
cipally, at all hazards, upon defeating the 
election of a most unpopular member, the 
Cardinal Lambruschini, to achieve whose 
election no effort of intrigue and intimidation 
had been spared; and Cardinal Mastai, pro- 
ceeding in his office, proclaimed himself the 
object of the Genes votes. On his 
first interview with one of his devoted friends, 
and now one of his most efficient officers, 
Monsi Pentini, his first exclamation 
was, * Vedete, che cosa hanno fatto;’ and it 
was some little time before he became recon- 
ciled to the exchange of his habitual cardi- 
nal’s costume for the Papal habiliments, or 
his more private apartments for those usually 
inhabited by the Pope. In one respect Pius 
IX. and the people he is called to govern, 
enjoy a good fortune in the circumstance of 
his not yy a to any monkish fraternity, 
like the last Pope, and most indeed of his 
predecessors, or having ever been bred to the 
priesthood is training and education was 
liberal and general, and his first choice of a 
career was in favor of a military one, having 
applied for admission into the Guardia No- 
bile, which, however, Cardinal Barberini, on 
whose acceptance it is alone obtained, re- 
fused. On the late ion of the h 
of the Cardinals to their new sovereign, the 
Pope reminded his Emi of this circum- 
stance, when the Cardinal, with a happiness 
that caused some surprise, (as he is not gen- 
erally suspected of much ready wit,) replied, 
that he had refused the admission to the 
Guardia Nobile, persuaded that the applicant 
a it was reserved for infinitely higher 
things. 

«One of the earliest proceedings of the 
new Pope, which obtained currency hy pub- 
lic report, was his reformation of his own 
household, and his anspa: curtailment of 
its most useless expenses, He immediately 
soppressed the confectioner’s department— 
an enormous item of expendituie in the for- 
mer Pope's establishment; and having ob- 
served in the accounts which he demanded, 
and of which he examined himself the de- 
tails, a most exhorbitant daily charge for 
remarked that when A was a pri- 
vate individual, he used to refresh himself at 
a cafe with lemonade at so much a glass, and 
requested that he might be furnished with it 
Ss 6000, toot tes lnchonse inthe velvet 
bs ubtenane a Popey compared owt 
as com tow 
was as an Abbate, Fy fy to hi f 
: ; that, allowing that a 
M tequired a more costly dinner 
than an Abbate, a Cardinal than a Mons 
nore, and a Pope than a Cardinal, he still 
could not t the gradually ascending scale 
to anything like the estimate made for him, 
and which he therefore requested might be 
lowered to a more rational one. He has once 
or twice invited some of his cardinals to dine 
with him, a thing unknown during the late 
Pope’s reign; who, according indeed to the 
usual pontifi~al etiquette, invariably ate alone. 
Some have suggested that this inno- 
vation may be merely a measure of security 
againat 3 but it is better accounted for 
by the | and rational character of the 
and the corresponding changes both of 
a lerser, as well as a greater nature, which 
may be expected from him. He ba tg 
too, a splendid dinner to his Guardia Nobile, 
during rag ® presented himself in the 
were assembled, to greet 
welcome: 




















“The measures of public improvement 
most urgently needed, both for the eity and 
the country, and which were in vain petition- 








ed. from the late Pope's timid and tyrannicah 
icy, have obtained the ready Gasee of 
is successor; and gas in the streets of Rome, 
and rail-ronds in the Roman States, wil! soon 
Seat witness to a more enlightened spirit 





and while the one will tend to the increase 
of order, comfort and security in the city, the 
other will awaken the dormant of 
the inhabitants of the country—affordi 
them means of easy transport for their age 
cultural produce, bringing markets within 
reach of supplies, and quickening all the 
| commercial energies of the various cities, 
| hitherto so deplorably stagnant, by opening 
| lines of rapid communication between the 
| inland territory and the coast, from Civita 
| Vecehia to Ancona. On the occasion of the 
| Pope’s act of amnesty, his council consisted 
| of six cardinals, of whom one only was in 
| favor of it. Fortunately the Pope’s preroga- 
_ tive could, and did, dispense with their con- 
currence. His mode of receiving the popu- 
| lar enthusiasm on the occasion of that great 
act of wisdom and mercy was rr mary | 
, characteristic ;_ he said that the political o' 
| fenders had in no way sinned against him; 
| that their attempts were directed against the 
| government of Gregory XVI., who mightin- 
\deed have deserved praise and thanks for 
pardoning them, whereas me -—_ claim none 
| for forgiving ple who one nothing 
| against him P This modest and magnani- 
| mous disclaimer on his part, did not, as may 
well be imagined, check the enthusiasm of the 
people. On the occasion of his first driving 
out, they took the horses from his 
and drew him home to the Quirinal—a 


of liberator and father, and the very colors 
on his coat of arms—the tricolor—are held 
significant of his political tendencies. A cu- 
rious anecdote was told me the other day, ex- 
hibiting the impatient temper of the times 
and le, as, indeed, every thing else abun- 
Fed ing wed the enormous difliculty of the 
present Pope's position, between the excited 
and exaggerated expectation of impossible 
changes entertained by his people, and the 
narrow and shallow scope of his power and 
possibilities. His arms contain two lions, 
and an anonymous letter was forwarded to 
him lately, in which his shield was painted 
with two tortoises substituted in their stead, 
a suggestion that he did not proceed rapidly 
enough with the expected reforms of govern- 
ment. The Pope, it is said, smiling at this 
illustration, and showing it to body, ob- 
served, that the tortoise, though very slow, 
was very sure in its progress.’’ 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
A Forest Funeral. 


We had one long and weary, and some- 
what unsuccessful expedition last fall. We 
made our calculations to go through the 
whole hunting district in the course of six 
days, and reach the river ten miles below our 
cabin, on Saturday, so that we might attend 
charch there—or rather hear preaching, in a 
log school house, from a clergyman, who 
once a month visited the small settlement.— 
We worked hard during the week, and we 
were, not sorry at dusk on Saturday to sit 
down in the comfortable frame house of Col- 
onel —_—,, who is the owner of some thou- 
sands of acres in that i iate vicinity 
The school house in which services were to 
be held, is beautifully situated in a grove of 
oaks, on a point around which the river 
and runs rapidly with a \alling sound. 
you ever notice how different the voice 


river is in p: different scenes? U 
the george above it is Wild, ant 


angry with the rocks it meets, and its voice 
is like the voice of a roused warrior. 

here it goes slowly and sedately by the little 
*‘oak school house,” as it is called, and 
would seem to linger, as if loving the quiet 


seene. 

It was nearly midnight of Saturday night 
that a messenger came to Col. ———, re- 
questing him to go to the cabin of a settler 
some three miles down the river, and see his 
daughter, a girl of fourteen, who was sup- 
posed to be dying. Col. awoke me 
and asked me to accompany him, and I con- 
sented, taking with me the small package of 
medicines which I always carry in the forest, 
Bat I learned soon that there was no need of 
these, for her disease was past cure. 

Leaving the house, we descended to the 
bank of the river, and stepped into the canoe 
that lay in an eddy, and seizing a pole, flat- 
tened at one end for a paddle, Ode aaiieet 
pushed the slight vessel out into the carrent, 
and we shot swiftly down. Ihave described 
so many night scenes that I forbear giving 
you this. You may imagine the scene if 
you choose, as I lay in the bottom, and he 
used now his pole and now his paddle, to 
guide the bark in the rapids, 

* She is a strange child,” said the Colo- 
nel, ‘her father is as strange a man. 
live together alone on the bank of the river. 
They came here three years ago, and no one 
knows whence or why. He has money, and 
is a keen shot. The child has been wasting 
away for a year past. I have seen her often, 
and she seems gifted with a marvellous in- 
tellect. She speaks sometimes as if inspired ; 
re she seems to be the only hope of her fa- 

r 


We reached the hut of the settler in less 
than half an hour, and entered it reverently. 
The scene was one that cannot easily 
f ten. ‘There were books and evidences 


A guitar Jay on the bench 


near the smal! window, and the bed fucni- 

poe ge dying — Iwas, 
as a 

of pomnig = aovee hres heard 


these people before; but, knowing it to beno 
uncommon thing for misanthropes to go into. 
the woods to live and die, | was content to 
ask no explanations, more especially as the’ 
death hour was evidently near. 

She was a fair child, with masses of long 
black hair lying over her pillow. Her eye 
was dark and piercing, and as it met mine, 
she started slightly, but smiled and looked 
upward. I spoke a few words to her father, | 
and turning to her asked her if she knew her 
condition. 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” said 
she ina voice whose melody was like the 
sweetest strain of an Eolian, You may im- 
agine that the answer startled me, and with 
a few words of like import, I turned from her, 
A half hour passed, and she in that 
same deep, richly melodious voice : 

* Father, I am cold; lie dowa beside me,” 
The old man lay down by his dying child, 
and she twined her arms around 
bis neck, and murmured, in a dreamy voice, 
** Dear father, dear father.” 

* My child,” said the old man, “ Doth the 
oo aoe deep y+ thee ?”” m e 

* Nay, father, for my soul is strong. 

* Seest thou the other shore }”” 

“1 see it, father; and its banks ere green 
; With immortal verdure.” : 














monstration against the repetition of wh 

he, however, entered his most. wand | lovely spot 
positive protest. i of his name 

ingeniously made to discover in it the 








—————— 





“ Hearest thou the voices of its inhabit- | 
ants?” 

** 1 hear them, father; as the voice of an-| 
gela, falling from afar in the still and solemn 
night-time. And they call me. Jfer voice, 
too, father—O, I heard it then!” 

* Doth she speak to thee?” 

“She speaketh in tones most heavenly.” | 

* Doth she smile?” | 

“Anangelsmile! Butacold,calm smile. | 
But Lam cold—cold—eold! Father, there’s | 
a mist in the room. You'll be lonely, lone- | 
ly, lonely! Is this death, father?" 

“It is death, my Mary!” 

«Thank God!” 

I stepped out into the night, and stood long | 
and silently looking at the rushing river.— | 
The wife of a settler arrived soon after, and | 
then the Colonei’s excellent lady and her, 
daughter, and we left the cabin. | 

‘The Sabbath morning broke over the east- | 
ern hills before we reached the school house 
again; but never came Sabbath light so sol- | 
einnly before. ‘The morning service in the | 
school house I have not room to describe | 
now, for I have taken more time and space 
than | had any idea of. 

As evening approached, a slow and sad 
procession came through the forest to the Jit- 
tle school house. There, with simple rites, 
the good clergyman om his duty, and 
went to the grave. It was in the enclosure 
where two of Col. “s children lie—a 
. The sun was setting as we en- 
tered the grove. The procession was short. 
They were hardy, men and rough, in shoot- 
ing pam, and some with rifles on their 
shoulders. But their warm hearts gave beau- | 
ty to their onshaven faces, as they stood in 
reverent silence by the grave. The river | 
murmured, and the birds sang, and so we) 
buried her! | 

I saw the sun go down from the same spot, | 
and the stars were bright before I left it—for | 
Ihave always had an idea that a graveyard | 
was the nearest place to Heaven on this | 
earth; and with old Sir Thomas Browne, I | 
love to see a church in a graveyard, for even 
as we pass through the place of graves to the 
temple of God on earth, so we mast pass 
through the grave to the temple of God on 
high. 














Joe Diggory’s Law-suit--- And what he 
went to Bedlam for. 


Mr. Joseph Diggory was a well-to-do citi- 
zen of Shamboro, who did a great deal of 
Food without making any great fuss about it. 

e did not belong to any Missionary or Bi- 
ble Societies, and, if the truth must be told, 
not even toa Church. But when he paid a 
workman, which he always loved to do in 
hard silver money, he was very apt to add a 
nice little bit from his pork-barrel, or some- 
thing yood from his garden. Hence, though 
rough in his manners, he passed fora right 
clever fellow among the poor. Buthe wasa 
terrible man when roused, and he once did 

et ronsed. A superstitious, priest-ridden, 

azy, shiftless neighbor stole some of his 
sheep, pretending that they broke into his 
field and he thought they were his—though 
he himself let them in. What was worse, 
he kept doing the same or like things year 
after year. At last Mr. Diggory consulted a 
lawyer as to what could be done to get re- 
ress, and how much it would cost. ‘The 

lawyer told him the trespasses were of such 
a nature, it would cost about two thousand 
sulia to successful issues 

on them all, the law appertaining to such 
eases being full of mountainous heaps of 
words and difficult passages. This was no- 
thing to Diggory, who was really worth a 
pretty plum. He would get something out 
of Snubbs, the trespasser, whose farm and 
traps were worth at least a thousand dollars. 

Diggory thought he would goathim. ‘To 
be sure, the damage that Snubbs had done 
did not amount to more than $100. But 
there was no living by him; he would be al- 
ways trespassing. ‘Iwo th d dollars in 
the law would be nothing, if it would stop 
him, and then the credit he would get with 
the neighbors for abating such a nuisance 
would be something. * Very well, Mr. Law- 
yer,” said Mr. Diggory, * I only want to be 
satisfied on one point and I'll go ahead and 
give you the job. Will it puta stop to his 
tricks if I get the case?” 

“ That is impossible to say,” replied Mr. | 
Counsellor Prolixity. The Jaw will not | 
allow him to be incarcerated, much less ex- 
ecuted ; you will simply enter and take pos- 
session of his effects, and the effect of this 
undeniably may be to place him under the 
considerably enhanced necessity of commit- 
ing similar or i dd 
it doubtedly the i of the law to 
afford you a remedy, and the law you know 
is but another name for the perfection of rea- 
son. Whatever may be the value of the 
remedy in your individual case as compared 
with the cost, it is of immense value in the 
general; indeed, society would be dissolved 
without it. You see you stand ona great 
general principle, Mr. Diggory, and the law 
will make you triumphant.” 

Hang the remedy, general principle, and | 
Penn | ther, thought Diggory, if the 
fellow’s tricks are to be made worse by them. 
And after parting with a V on the spot for 
the learned advice, he went off without 

asuit. 

« Well, now,” said Joe Diggory to him- 
self, when he got home and tu his ba 


yonpeny! ry clover oot took a 
bover upon the miserable farm of Snubbs, * I'll 
Spend the $2,000, but I'll do it by a law of 
my own making, if they put me in the In- 
sane Hospital for it.” 

He went right over to Snubb’s, who was 
half frightened out of his wits to see him, for 
he knew he had been all the forenoon at the 
lawyer's. ‘ Hullo Soubbs,’’ says he, * It’s 
hard bringing such a farm as yourn to with- 
out capitaljand machinery, aint it?” 

“Well,” says Snubbs, “I reckon it is 
midlin’.” 

“ Snubbs, I see how it is with you; you | 
want better plows, cultivators and too!s.— 
You want a thrashing machine, and a saw- 
mill, and a good many of the patent fixins, to | 
encourage your boys to work. Old Squire | 
Prole says a lawsuit to settle the difference | 
between us would cost me $2,000. But he 
ean’t guarantee that you would be any better 
for that, So, with your leave, I'l] lay out 
that money on your farm in a saw-mill, which 
will enable you to fence it, and tools to till 
it, and make you a present of ‘em, and leave 
Pages Sener to o by me as you see fit.” 

“But you are joking or crazy,” said 


+ “Not the former, any how,” said Diggo- 
ry. And he was not, for he spent the money 
as he said, made an honest man and an eter- 
nal friend of his enemy—but in doing so, of 





tions ut 














| down th@Fights of individuals. 1 isas tauch 








course, he was crazy, whieh offence he ex- | 


piated in a mad-house. Alas! poor Joe Dig- | good ease for himself as between himself and 
gory, had he been sane enough to go to law | the State. He was condemned to be hang- 
he might have lived and died in the most re- | ed by the neck until he was dead, and if 
spectable society ! preferred executing the sentence himself, 

If Diggory’s was a case of individual in- | what was it to the good people of Pennsyl- 
sanity, how much insaner would it be for a|vania? ‘They had had their pound of flesh. 
nation to behave ina similar manner! We | What matter was it whose knife carved it 

‘They called for blood, and they had 
What more should they ask? 





ppose, if any ber of Congress, wiren | out? 
the Ten Millions of Dollars and Fifty Thou- | it. 
sand Men were asked for, had proposed that! This question of self-murder and State- 
the money and the men should be employed | murder is a hard one to settle. If aman haa 
in building railroads and cotton factories in | not a right to kill himself, who has a right to 
Mexico, to be presented as a token of forgive- | kill him? A man parts with no rights when 
ness and good neighborhood to that rather he enters the social compact, which he does 
unfortunate people, he would, the moment | uot possess at the time. He eannot give 
the words had passed his lips, under the |away what he has not to givee Has any 
countless enmoving fingers of scorn pointed | man or collection of men more atthority to 
at him, including the skeleton fingers of the | destroy his body than he has himself? If 
man who wrote * the laws of nations,” have | so, wheace did they get it? We cannot en- 
thought himself such a natural born fool that | ter into the theological argument here. But 
he would have sunk down through both stone | admitting that in the Theocracy of Moses, or 





floors of the Capitol into Symmes's hole!—! under the sceptre of divinely anointed kings, 
This is a great country—ditto—Christian.— | such a right existed or may still exist, we 
Chronolype. have renounced all such sources of authority 


on this side the Atiantic. The fundamental 
For the Buzle. | maxim of our National and State Govern- 
: wii g | ments is, that all power is derived from the 

Remarks of S. Brooke, | people. Whence did the people get the right 
Al the Meeting at Green Plain, referred to last - being killed by general consent, if they 





weel:, | had not the right of killing Semen Fed 
; w | their own conveni or advantag ut 
Sain]. Brooke said he had a few words for | the question iv #90 suggestive, and we mest 


them; and tose who wished the Light of; 
Trut be as a lamp to their feet to guide 
thein into the paths cf everlasting life, would | 
not object to his speaking there. 

He said that a perfect harmony must per- 


siop.—@. : 
RUM AND POVERTY. 

Last Saturday I was distributing my traets 

for the month, and came upon one of the most 

| wretched c: ses of poverty I have ever known. 


| vade the laws of the material universe, else In the third story of a house, 1 found a wo- 


confusion would result—the planets would | man without a spark of fire ora morsel of 
leave their orbits,and world would be wreck- bread. On the hearth were a few dried weeds 


, 1. : | for fuel, and these she was probably keeping 
ed on world. ‘The same harmory must per- for an hour of absolute necessity, 


vade the moral law of the universe, or else | The furniture of the room consisted of one 
all would be confusion, and there could be no | chair, whieh she said, and probably said true 
immutable and unchangeable principles; and | ly. was borrowed—for when I called the next 


Ae i = ale. i, Gay it wes gone—two cups and saucers—a 
as christianity taught a system of morals, it , iit of charity—and one or two old pails, - 
. 


could not be true unless it developed that har- | > ped there was none. “I will show you, 
mony which pervades the Law of God, the | said she, “where we sleep"’—for she was 
moral law of the universe. As he believed | aelees — pag “— Sen 
: igi . 4 .. | there upon the bare floor wa a 
in christianity, he believed it to be such a de-| oF rag carpet about three or four feet square, 
velopment, and that according to its teach- | and on this lay a mere raz of cotton cloth— 
ings, there was no conflict between rights and | at one end of the piece of carpet, which was 
rights, duties and duties, or rights and duties. hardly as Lignan you would pt a dog to 
He referred to the commandments to love |ee eatin a few more rags, which served 
God supremely, and our neighbor as our- | — And here these people lived, or rather stay- 
selves, and that upon these two hang all the | ed, for you could hardly call it living. 
law and the prophets, and argued that the | And = vee — ee ~~ 
P ‘ Z may was an “Og ish ishop, and sue now a 
likeness bets won the two commandments con | brother a minister in Philadelphia. But she 
sisted in the fact that we were to love each | would not let him know hercondition. Why? 
in accordance with their attributes and rights | Because—and er came the secret of ae 
onl » Go . he w than half the suffering in the city—*it a 
s wher oe peree oe : he . | came of hard drink.’ ‘The husband, it seems, 
Opreme HeIng—our neighbors as ourselves: | had a good business, and could earn, as she 
because they are as ourselves. If the secend | said, from two to three dollars a day, but it 
is like unto the first, as Christ declared it to | went for liquor and she had to po She 
be, our neighbors must be as ourselves, and Was very anxious to have me call and see 
have the same rights as ourselves, then if one or po peter: Beye Fer adhs Bye 
individual has a right to life, to liberty, to | L induced him to sign the pledge, and hope 
the pursuit of happiness, to worship God ac- | he will stand by it. When I came away, 


: ints eee H | she grasped my hand, with tears in her eyes, 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience, | cod begued. ws joceme tania end been tam 
a right to the products of his own labor—ev- | Bible, which I intend to do svon.—Spring- 
ery other individual has the same rights as | fe/d Washingtonian. 


fully, as perfectly, and as completely. If | = %=_eun— tse, 
woman is our neighbor, she has as full, as BENJAMIN BOWN , 
many, as perfect, and as complete rights as witeiiesia 196 0ebik, 
ourselves. She possesses every right that | GROCER, 


man possesses. Christianity teaches this, ! 4p y A-DEALER, FRUITERER 
and that religion which makes an underling ‘ie dasnie a i 


of woman, which tramples upon her rights, Pitisburgh Manufactured Articles. 
which makes her a dependent upon man, to No. M1 Liberty Street 
be governed by his whims, desires and ca- PITTSBURGH 4 


prices, is not christianity, but a religion fram- 
ed to aid the tyrant, and sanction his tyrran- | JUST RECEIVED 
ous deeds. In the light of christianity, wo- | A Large and Complete Assortment of 
man stands upon the same equal level, upon | PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 
the same broad platform with man, with no | And also a full set of FOWLER’S WORKS 
distinction between their rights. i by Galbreath & Holmes, and for sale at the 
A principle, said he, was also laid down | _ i Aaa 
in these twe commandments, aud that princi- | Bre. Geschichte cin! 8 
le is Love. This the Apostle declared work- | , ” 
oh no ill to a neighbor, ~ is the fulfillment | Agents for the : Bugle. 
of the law. Christ taught that we worked ill | OHIo. 
to others when we failed to relieve their Re-| Now Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
cessities and supply their wants, when it was | EK. Vickers. 
within the scope of our ability so todo. “In- | — a =e Holmes. 
asmuch as you did it not to one of the least Berlin Lg ord ggg 
of these” is his language, But the question! ygarihcro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
may be asked, “how much are we to do in Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
works of mercy?” —he said in reply, that our | Lowellville; John Bissell. 
efforts must be commensurate with our abili- J Teoneenmns J. S. Johnson, and Wm, 
ties, and should we expend our time, our * Meer Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
means, our energies, in procuring such artiv| East Fairfield; John Marsh. 
cles as tobacco, tea, coffee, alcoholic drinks, pee on berg Swayne. 
and other useless articles, eat to excess, &c., Slesvtpelien “5 Sg 
instead of helping the needy and the desti-| Qakland; Biizabeth Bresks, 
tute, lifting up the down-trodden, enlighten-| Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
ing the ignorant, reforming the vicious, we Petersburg; Ruth Tomlinson. 
should violate the law of love equally with Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
the Priest and the Levite who walked by on 
the other side—or the robber, murderer, and 
slaveholder, who, by acts of oppression suike 




















Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Elyria; L. J. Burrell. 
Oberlin; rE Stone. 
i di ligt h Ohio City; R. B. Dennis. 
our duty to relieve istress, enlig iten the | Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
ignorant and reform the vicious, as itistore-| Ravenna; E. P. Basset, and Joseph Car, 
frain from making them so, and at the same | oll. : ; 
time by sensual indulgence we merge our-| Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 

: . : Southington; Caleb Cireene. 
selves into the mere animal, blunt our moral | yyy. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
perceptions, destroy our nobler powers, and Hillsboro; Wim. Lyle Keys. 
incapacitate ourselves for truly moral, spirit- poe — oS 
- . . | inkley; C. D. Brown. 
dal and intellectual enjoyment and happi Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 
ness. Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester ~ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 
Franklin Mills; C. W. Leffingwell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Bath; G. McCloud. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 





“From the Prisoner's Friend, 
Hanging by the State and by the Indi- 
vidual. 


Our readers will doubtless recollect the 
case of Riedel, the German who was con. | 
demned to death at Pittsburgh for the mur-| Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. White 
der of his wife, and who disappointed the more, 
public expectation by hanging himself the | INDIANA. 
night yr the day fiaed 2 a} execu-| Marion; John T. Morris 
tion. oly horror seems to have been ex- > ie 7 “ 
cited in that neighborhood at the rash pre- nat ietwin Pn ro e 
cipitancy of the unhappy man in thus anti-| Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
cipating his doom. We have nothing tosay |) ~ Knightsown; Dr. H. L. Terrill 
in excuse of want of consideration for the| richmond; Joseph Addleman. 
curiosity of his neighbors, and of the disap- 
pointment he oned by cheating them of | PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fallston; Milo A. Townsend. 
Pittsburgh. H Vashon 





their next day’s recreation. But we must 
say that we think he could make outa pretty 
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